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Special Notice 
to Advertisers 
and Publishers 


P NHE rights, titles, records and 
property of George P. Row- 
ell’s American Newspaper 

Directory have been purchased by N. 

W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, who 

will combine it with their American 

Newspaper Annual. 

The new volume, under the title 
“The American Newspaper Annual 
and Directory” will be ready for 
delivery early in January. Further 
details of this transaction will be 
found on pages 40-41 of this issue. 
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A Personal Endorsement 


To the farmer the newspaper is a bulletin of the day’s 
events; the magazine, if he takes one (not one farmer in ten 
does) is a big, impersonal thing, the making of which he does 
not understand; but his Wisconsin Agriculturist is a weekly 
letter from its editor. 

It is a personal proposition written for him. It deals with 
his problems. It is not printed for anyone who cares to read 
it but for the Wisconsin agriculturist. It contains nothing of 
interest to a casual reader and little for the agriculturist of 
any other state. 

Consider the effect of this fact on the advertising. Your 
announcement goes to the farmer with the editor’s endorse- 
ment. It is as if the writer should break off in the midd'e of 
his letter to say, “Have you ever used a Kodak? It has a thou- 
sand and one uses on the farm. You ought to have one, so I 
enclose a circular. And, by the way, the manufacturer’s word 
is as good as his bond. I know him personally.” 

This personal element is one reason why the Wisconsin 
Agriculturist brings handsome returns for every dollar in- 
vested. Another reason is thorough and concentrated distri- 
bution. 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Blankets the State 


It goes to one out of every three farmers in the state— 
one out of every six homes in Wisconsin. 

Its selective quality enables the advertiser to concentrate on 
a state where the average income is $300 to $500 above the 
average for the United States. 

Its thorough distribution brings immediate pressure on the 
retailer. “One out of every six homes” is newspaper distri- 
bution. The dealer cannot escape it. 

Moreover, being a weekly, it provides the opportunity for 
these quick, sharp trade blows which bring the maximum im- 
mediate results. 

Let us show you how little it costs to thoroughly cover a 
state with such a concentrated medium as 


THE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 
ARTHUR SIMONSON, Publisher 
Racine, Wisconsin 
GEO. W. HERBERT, WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Special Representative, Eastern Representatives, 
First Nat’] Bank Bldg., Chicago. 41 Park Row, New York. 
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THE BIG DEVELOPMENT OF 
POPULAR BOND AD- 
VERTISING. 


MAGAZINES LONG AND HARD TASK 
TO BUILD UP BOND ADVERTISING— 
POOR RESULTS AT FIRST PROVED 
NEED OF EDUCATIONAL WORK— 
MILLIONS OF MONEY WHICH SUB- 
SCRIBERS HAVE TO INVEST—SYN- 
DICATE OFFERINGS NOW _  ADVER- 
TISED WIDELY IN NEWSPAPERS. 


By Lynn G. Wright. 


After her husband’s estate had 
been examined, a certain widow in 
New Hampshire found that she 
was possessed of just $12,500. This 
was all she had in the world, 
and she decided to put it to work 
to the best possible advantage. 
Three per cent was too small, es- 
pecially as she would have a son 
to send to college before long. 
She was delighted to discover an 
alluring promise of 12 per cent, 
made by a “West Indian Develop- 
ment Company.” So pleased was 
she, in fact, that she set about 
liquidating her properties for in- 
vestment in this gilded prospect, 
and.out of the exuberance of her 
heart wrote a letter to the financial 
editor of her favorite magazine, 
telling all about it, and asking him 
to pass on the good news. She 
was dumbfounded to receive in a 
day or two a long telegram from 
him to this effect: 


As you value your money, don’t put 
it in that enterprise. It is surely fraud- 
ulent. Consult your banker, your known 
friends, anyone that knows. Reasonably 
safe investments nowadays cannot earn 
twelve per cent, 


The widow was sensible enough 
to take the magazine man’s sug- 
gestion. She studied the situation, 
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and upon good advice finally 
bought some good, sound 6 per 
cent bonds. 

This true incident illustrates 
some of the difficulties that have 
attended the development of finan- 
cial advertising in the magazines 
in the past three years. It shows 
the astonishing ignorance of the 
ordinary person regarding what is 
or is not a good security and also 
the part which good financial men, 
employed by the magazines, have 
played in building up an advertis- 
ing business which is a large item 
in the total revenue of several 
publications. 

One who thumbs over the pages 
of the magazines carrying accounts 
of bond, mortgage and stock houses 
cannot realize the slow education- 
al processes that have gone to 
their building up. This business 
hasn’t “just happened.” It has 
been brought into the magazines 
after long, ardudus campaigns— 
campaigns that have taught invest- 
ors a lot about sound investments 
and have opened the eyes of the 
sound but extremely conservative 
banking houses to opportunities 
for new business which could be 
turned to advantage by well-di- 
rected advertising. 

The story of three years’ work 
is briefly told: The World’s Work 
is carrying in its February issue 
twenty-three pages of financial ad- 
vertising, about fifty separate ac- 
counts; the Review of Reviews 
has about twenty pages or about 
fifty accounts; the Success Maga- 
gine has seven columns of it; the 
Outlook over nine pages, the 
Christian Herald and the Saturday 
Evening Post also share liberally. 


DISCOURAGED BY LACK OF RESULTS. 


The World’s Work, five years 
ago. made the first earnest attempt 
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to induce houses offering invest- 
ment securities of the right kind 
to advertise. It got a few to come 
in, but after two years’ trial these 
few could not report anything 
very remarkable or even promising 
in the way of returns. 

“Guess the old ways were best,” 
said some of the bankers, and pre- 
pared to mark advertising “N. G.” 

But the enterprising Mr. Dou- 
bleday and his associates were not 
ready to throw up the sponge by 
any means. They saw the “fly-by- 
night” schemes for securing the 
hard-earned shekels of persons 
with a small surplus getting away 
into the outer darkness with hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 
Moreover, these same _ sharpers 
made this get-away purely upon 
the strength of advertising in pe- 
riodicals which cheerfully ran of- 
fers of interest which outraged 
common sense. What was the 
matter that good magazines could 
not secure the good business and 
produce results? 

“Because,” explained Russell 
Doubleday, “the people did not 
know a good security from a bad 
one. They were children when it 
came to investments. Maybe good 
bonds or good mortgages could get 
some of this money that had gone 
to illegitimate enterprises if the 
decent publishers would show the 
people how to judge a good or a 
bad investment, would provide 
them with a few principles to go 

So C. M. Keyes was induced to 
come up from Wall street, where 
he had earned a reputation as a 
good financial man and to join the 
editorial staff of the World’s 
Work. He began the long effort 
to make his readers understand 
the leading principles of a very 
complicated subject. He kept ham- 
mering away, month by month, 
treating in an elementary way of 
bonds, of stocks, of mortgages— 
of good securities and investments 
of all kinds. He explained in 
primer fashion why some bonds 
could pay only five per cent; why 
others could legitimately pay 
eight; why a twenty or fifty-per 
cent return was as out of the 
question as extracting sunbeams 
from cucumbers. Then he pub- 
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lished an offer to answer questions 
by letter upon investment matters, 
Those questions came in increas- 
ing volume, and revealed a per- 
plexity about simple investment 
problems that confirmed the pub- 
lishers in their idea that the cam- 
paign of education was the right 
move. 

What startled the magazine peo- 
ple, however, were the signs of 
money to invest—a good deal of 
money—brought by the letters, 
Mr. Keyes calculated that on an 
average each letter-writer had 
about $4,000 he wanted to take care 
of. About two thousand of these 
letters are coming in a year now; 
that means that the financial] de- 
partment of the World’s Work 
alone is advising how to invest 
$8,000,000 annually, direct. How 
much more the printed advice has 
influenced can only be guessed at. 


PROOF OF MONEY READY TO INVEST, 


Many of these letters were 
shown to financial advertisers. The 
evidence set some of them to ad- 
vertising again, about three years 
ago. This time their copy brought 
business; the people were prepared 
to understand the value of what 
was offered after being tutored in 
ground principles. The next year 
the accounts increased, and the 
end of the third vear, as stated 
above, finds the lVorld’s Work 
printing 23 pages of financial ad- 
vertising. 

The story of the World’s Work 
in this field is also, in most re- 
spects, the story of how the Re- 
view of Reviews, Success, and the 
Saturday Evening Post have suc- 
ceeded. David Evans was a Wall 
street man, with an expert knowl- 
edge of sound investments before 
he went with Success. Robert S. 
Lanier schooled himself in the 
ins and the outs of the business 
before he took up the work for 
the Review of Reviews. These 
men were the pioneers and demon- 
strated how financial advertising 
must be got by the magazines and 
how it must be made to pay. 

“The moment we instituted our 
question and answer financial de- 
partment and began to go into 
fundamentals, both in our personal 
letters to inquirers and in the 
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magazine, just that minute our 
fnancial advertisers began to get 
business from our public,” said Mr. 
Lanier. “I have received so far 
this month 112 letters from regu- 
lar readers of the Review of Re- 
views, asking about investments. I 
began this work in February, 1908, 
when I had a note in the financial 
pages asking subscribers to write 
me letters about investment prob- 
lems. The first month brought 42 
letters; the next 75, and so on up. 
The nature of the questions has 
shown a constant improvement on 
the part of the readers in their 
understanding of what is a good 
investment. Our advertising has 
kept pace. In 1907 we carried per- 
haps six accounts of financial busi- 
ness, never more than this, and 
often less; in March, 1908, we had 
eight accounts; now we have fifty, 
or about twenty pages. What is 
significant is that our advertisers 
report better and better returns. 
The spasmodic advertiser, of 
course, gets poor satisfaction; the 
regular advertiser reaps the har- 
vest of education. Our readers, 
who are also investors, have been 
slowly getting acquainted with the 
names of the bond and other in- 
vestment houses printed regularly 
in our columns. 

“These advertisers are finding 
out, as I am doing, that the middle 
class public has a_ tremendous 
amount of money to invest. Only 
this morning I received a letter 
from a man in Michigan who says 
he has $20,000 to reinvest in good 
securities and asks what houses I 
will recommend. Do I always turn 
this business to our advertisers? 
I refer inquirers to houses I think 
will best answer their purposes ir- 
respective of whether or not they 
are advertisers. There are many 
perfectly good security offering 
firms which do not advertise. The 
point is, however, that those who 
are in our columns are profiting 
from this long educational cam- 
paign and are themselves receiving 
inquiries from Review of Reviews 
readers. An advertiser to get into 
our columns must pass certain en- 
trance tests; he must show me 
that his offerings are legitimate 
and fairly safe. We do not accept 
mining or oil accounts. We do 
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not take advertising of securities 
which are not now active, that are 
not earning an income. We, there-” 
fore, bar ‘constructive’ securities, 
that is, securities that are only 
getting ready to earn an income 
and are not actually doing so. 


EDUCATING BOTH LAYMAN AND AD- 
VERTISER. 


“This magazine, like some oth- 
ers, has been fighting a two-fold 
battle: First, to educate the lay- 
man; second, to educate the ad- 
vertisers, whether they are agency 
men or bond houses themselves. 
Some of the bond house advertis- 
ers, like Spencer Trask & Co. and 
N. W. Halsey & Co., who have 
been with us from the start, know 
how to write good copy, and, most 
important, how to take care of 
the country or inland investor 
when he comes to them by letter. 
In the beginning, what you might 
call the ‘retail methods’ of the ad- 
vertisers were often something 
fierce. They seemed to think thac 
advertising would sell bonds with- 
out any further effort on their 
part. But they are learning, and 
our advertisers now, for the most 
part, don’t send abstruse and ri- 
diculous form letters to inquirers. 
They have a good man sit down 
and write elementary and under- 
standing communications. 

“Even with these twenty pages 
of financial accounts we have only 
made a beginning. More business 
and lots of it is in sight and is go- 
ing to come in. Financial houses 
by nature move slowly and con- 
servatively, as they should. But 
they are beginning to be convinced. 
As a symptom that the tide is 
getting under way, I might men- 
tion that I have just got by mail 
the copy for the oldest bond house 
in Los Angeles; that Blake & 
Reeves, of New York, have been 
increasing their space from, first, 
eighth pages, then to quarters, and 
recently to half pages. This house 
tells me that it is much gratified 
with the results, especially from 
the larger advertisement. The 
firm is cashing in on their ac- 
quaincance with our readers. Per- 
haps the pleasantest sign of the 
outlook is the recent order of elev- 
en pages, sent out to magazines by 
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the old house of J. S. & W. S. 
Kuhn, of Pittsburg, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia. Only the other day 
we got the copy by mail, without 
any previous solicication, for a 
quarter page from a New England 
bond house thirty-six years old. 


OFFERINGS NOT YET IN 


MAGAZINES. 


SYNDICATE 


“There is a class of financial 
business the magazines, thus far, 
haven’t been able to get, namely, 
the syndicate offerings of the big 
underwriting firms. Unlike the 
textile manufacturers, these firms 
haven’t yet learned how to gec di- 
rect to the consumer. But the 
magazines will secure these ac- 
counts some day, after the maga- 
zines have spread their reputation 
for getting the ear of the invest- 
ors.” 

Another well-informed magazine 
man, in touch with this financial 
business, said that the bond houses 
were, to a certain extent, profiting, 
through their advertising, at the 
expense of the banks. But the 
money now being invested in good 
advertised bonds is mainly at the 
expense of illegitimate schemes. 
“Only a few years ago I found, 
after long calculation, that about 
$750,000,000 was being spent an- 
nually by the ignorant but thrifty 
investors in fake concerns or en- 
terprises backed by honest but in- 
competent promoters. I traced 
down this money, and found that 
much of it was earning big divi- 
dends from dives, brothels, and 
similar illegitimate businesses. 

“The advertising of good houses 
has put an awful crimp in this kind 
of rascality. As legitimate finan- 
cial houses get in line for this na- 
tional business, the ‘fly-by-night’ 
enterprises that have been adver- 
tised in careless periodicals will 
become fewer and finally be driven 
out of action.” 

David Evans, of Success, says 
that his magazine carries seven 
columns of financial accounts, of 
the very best kind. Mr. Evans 
was not of the opinion that the 
growing investments in advertised 
bonds would seriously harm local 
banks. He referred to a conver- 
sation he had with an up-state 
banker. 


INK 


“Mr. Evans,” said the latter, “I 
like your campaign for waking up 
people to good investments, It’s 
going to help the banks. The 
more bonds folks hold in my 
neighborhood the better security 
I shall have for lending them 
money. Every good banker js 
bound to profit from the increase 
in bond and mortgage-house aéd- 
vertising.” 


BIG VOLUME OF BOND ADVERTISING 
IN NEWSPAPERS, 


There is one class of mediums 
upon which even J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan relies to sell a big syndicate 
offering of railway or industrial 
bonds, and that is the newspapers. 

It is doubtful whether even so 
strong a banker as Mr. Morgan 
could sell the big volume of bonds 
he is constantly underwriting, 
without the quick and effective use 
of the newspapers. It is true 
that this class of newspaper ad- 
vertising in the larger cities is di- 
rected chiefly to bankers and af- 
filiated professional financial in- 
terests, but it proves the efficiency 
of a newspaper in telling a finan- 
cial story which “moves the 
goods.” 

There is, however, a very large 
volume of bond business done with 
the public bankers throughout the 
country, a. local newspaper 
advertising. great deal more 
could be done, for the sale of good 
investments in a city is as much 
needed and as quickly responded 
to as the sale of insurance or a 
commodity of ordinary use. The 
banks have been reaping a harvest 
which the bond sellers should 
have, because of the higher .ate 
of interest offered. There is a 
big field in the West, already be- 
ing worked in some places, for 
bond selling in the rural districts 
through advertising in newspa- 
pers, country weeklies and farm 
papers, 

When more local bond adver- 
tisers can be persuaded to adver- 
tise in an educative way, to ac- 
quaint more people with the argu- 
ments for bond _ investments, 
rather than barely listing. bonds 
for sale, a great deal more news- 
paper bond business will be de- 
veloped. 
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A NEW MARKET 
FOR BONDS. 


This market is confined to no one city, is not 
subject to manipulation and is always ready to 
do business when times are good. 


TREWORLDS WORK 


through its educational financial articles published 
every month for the last three years has created 

among its readers thousands of buyers of high- 
class securities. Thus a new market has been 
created that is already absorbing a large quantity 
of good securities. These newly educated in- 
vestors buy as they have funds, so they are not 


affected by general market conditions. 
And they look to The World’s Work invest- 
ment advertising pages for suggestions. Fifty 


of the best houses are now advertising in 
The World’s Work profitably. 


ANOTHER WALL STREET 


is the title of a book describing this new market, 
and it will pay you to send for it. 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY | 
133-137 EAST 16th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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GOOD “STORE-SERVICE” BY 
MAIL. 


WHAT THE PRESIDENT OF THE LARG- 
EST MAIL-ORDER CLOTHING HOUSE 
CONSIDERS VITAL IN SERVING CUS- 
TOMERS—SATISFYING THE CUS- 
TOMER—JUDGMENT FORMED ON 
LITTLE THINGS—PROFIT IS IN LA- 
TER, NOT FIRST, ORDERS. 


No one disputes the supremacy 


of the National Cloak and Suif 


Company as the greatest women’s 
mail-order house in the world. 
People in metropolitan centers are 
not closely acquainted with this 
firm, but throughout the country 
the firm is very widely known. 

S. G. Rosenbaum, president of 
the company, maintains a high 
standard of service to mail cus- 
tomers, by keeping constantly be- 
fore his employees a high stand- 
ard of treatment of customers. 
The following is a talk by Mr. 
Rosenbaum to his staff, on the 
subject: 


Marshall Field was a great merchant 
and a very wise man. And one of the 
wisest things he ever said was this: 
“The customer is always right.” 

By this he meant that no matter how 
very wrong a customer was she must 
be considered right. There must never 
be an argument with a customer. And 
on this policy Mr. Field built up one 
of the greatest mercantile houses the 
world has ever known. 

Let each one of us remember Mr. 
Field’s motto, print it indelibly on our 
minds, and have it as an ironclad rule 
to govern our treatment of our custom- 
ers. 

We should look upon a customer 
much as a farmer looks upon the trees 
in his orchard. If the trees are well 
taken care of they will produce a cer- 
tain amount of fruit each year. And 
so with each customer of the “Nation- 
al.” If we treat her well and courte- 
ously, she gives us a certain amount of 
business each season. And to do any- 
thing that will cause the loss of a 
single customer is just the same as 
throwing away so much money. 

Mr. Field probably advised that when- 
ever a customer was unreasonable or 
in the wrong. the employee must smile 
and say, — right, madam”—and 
we want to lay great emphasis on the 
importance of the smile. 

We, too, can smile upon our customer 
in many ways. We can do it in little 
courtesies, we can always begin our 
letters pleasantly. I wish every letter 
that goes out of our office would carry 
with it, in its expression, some pleasant 
remembrance of the “National,” but this 
doesn’t mean that it should be what is 
generally called “gushy.” 

One great handicap here is that we do 


not meet our customers—and we loge 
sight of the fact that thev are persons 
just like ourselves. So in filling a re. 
quest for samples, read the customer's 
letter just as if she was an acquaint. 
ance of yours. Consider whether you 
are treating her as a friend. That js 
the point. Treat each customer as you 
would a friend, write her as a friend, 
fill her order as a friend; and if there 
is the least dissatisfaction on her part, 
send back her omg | uickly and cheer. 
tully, and never tell her she is wrong 
—never start an argument. 

Always remember that we never want 
to keep a dollar of anv customer’s mon. 
ey unless she feels satisfied that she has 
received a full dollar’s worth in satis- 
factory merchandise. So when you do 
send back money, send it back quickly 
and with a pleasant letter, and make a 
friend of even the disappointed custo- 
mer. Nothing should allowed to 
prevent money being returned the same 
day. If our system prevents it we 
should change the system; send the 
money back the same day and work 
the system the next day. 

You and I should equally remember 
this: That everything we do is in- 
fluencing some one either for or against 
us, and as we deal with our customers 
by mail, it is the little things by which 
they judge us—even such details as 
putting stamps on our letters properly. 
{ will admit that my appreciation of the 
contents of a letter is just a litle less 
when it comes to me with the stamp 
turned upside down or out of its proper 
place. 

Every employee of the ‘National” 
should remember one thing, and that is, 
that it is impossible for us to make 
money on the first order which we re- 
ceive from a customer. It costs more 
to get the customer than we make out 
of her first order. Therefore, we must 
treat her so well that she will patronize 
us again and again, and tell her friends 
about us. This is the only sure and 
solid foundation for this or any other 
business. 


+ 0+ 


SPACE CLUB ELECTS OFFICERS. 


the Space Club of Chicago, with a 
membership of about sixty advertising 
solicitors representing technical publi- 


cations, held its annual business meet- 
ing December 13th. The question of 
changing time of monthly meetings 
from evening to noon was discussed 
andefavorably voted upon. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: B. D. Butler, representing 
Engineering News, president; Page A. 
Robinson, representing Building Man- 
agement, vice-president; Charles L. 
Dinsmore, representing Official Ratlway 
Register Equipment, secretary; and E. 
n. Baumgartner, Construction News, 
re-elected treasurer. The cutgoing offi- 
cers were Louer, pogreesetay 
Engineering Record, president; S. W. 
Hume, representing Municipal Jour- 
nal and Engineering, vice-president; 
D. J. Eichoff, secretary. 

Committees were appointed to ar- 
range for the regular Christmas ban- 
quet of the club, at which there is usu- 
ally an attendance of 250 to 300 guests. 
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to influence that field which is the source of their 
Wholesale Trade, 







LUPTON’S—circulating over a million a month 
in the Wholesalers’ field (cities and towns of 25,000 
and less) now carries regularly the advertising of those 
discriminating National Advertisers who analyze com- 
petitive conditions in a market—as well as the in- 
fluence, character and volume of circulation of their 
Advertising Mediums. 












If the foregoing is of interest to you, an expression to that 
effect would enable us to lay béfore you additional relative and 
important information. 


[&PTON’S 


THE PEOPLES HOME JOURNAL 
2% GOOD LITERATURE 


J. P. BALMER Jos. A. Moore 
Western Manager Advertising Manager 


1438 Marquette Building Lupton Building 
CHICAGO New York 
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The Per Capita Value 
of All Newspaper 
Readers to the Adver- 
tiser is Not Equal 


There has come to be known among ad- 
vertising specialists on this continent a 
small list of papers specially singled out as 
“Quantity and Quality” mediums, “Roll of 
Honor” papers, “Gold Mark” newspapers, 
or “Winning Dailies.” These various ap- 
pellations may each have a slightly differ- 
ent significance, but all indicate a distinct 
and powerful advantage as an advertising 
force in the newspaper to which they are 
applied. 


Che Globe 


(Toronto, Canada) 
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is the only Canadian newspaper on which 
all four terms have been bestowed, and they 
were given solely by the free-will of the 
experts, without so much as a suggestion 
on the part of The Globe. Why? Be- 
cause the experts know that subscribers to 
this paper pay a fair subscription price for 
their paper; no gift enterprises or fake 
contests are necessary to bolster up The 
Globe’s circulation; because for sixty-five 
years there has existed a confidence be- 
tween this paper and its readers almost 
without a parallel in journalism, and be- 
cause to-day the fifty-five thousand sub- 
scribers to The Globe have no duplicate as 
a body of thoughtful, well-to-do Canadians. 


This is why The Globe is without a 
peer in the advertising field of Toronto 
and Canada. 
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THE HUMAN-NATURE ELE- 
MENT IN ADVERTISING. 


FAMOUS HEAD OF KALAMAZOO STOVE 
COMPANY TELLS HOW TO TOUCH 
RESPONSIVE CHORD IN AVERAGE 
READER OF ADVERTISING—WOMEN 
AS AD WRITERS—ADDRESS AT 
SPHINX CLUB, : 








By Wm. Thompson. 
Vice-president and General Manager, 
Kalamazoo Stove Company. 

The human element in advertis- 
ing, to me, is the element pertain- 
ing to advertising most worth 
while studying, because we must 
interest the human mind in what- 
ever we may have to advertise. 
Now, I can’t give you a scientific 
discourse on the subject, nor I 
can’t say much about psychology 
—most of the people who write or 
talk on the subject, I find, inva- 
riably lose themselves in a tangle 

of words. 

I don’t think there is any great 
difference between what I am try- 
ing to seli and what all kinds of 
advertising men are trying to sell. 
We are all trying to interest the 
people that we are endeavoring to 
reach. It has been the Kalamazoo 
Stove Company’s study all the 
time, and always will be, to find 
out the human element, the human 
interest that we can develop in or- 
der to make a success of our ad- 
vertising proposition. Whether or 
not we have developed this more 
than anybody else, I think we have 
done a great deal, judging by the 
success of the article I am selling, 
in the way that I am selling it. 

A stove is a difficult article to 
sell. There is not a man in the 
room who would like to take 
down an old stove in his home and 
put up a new one, and drag it 
from the station—even if he could 
save a few dollars. 

We have to depend all the time 
upon writing something, or having 
something written, which will com- 
pel or induce interest in what we 
have to sell, regardless of the 
trouble they might have after buy- 
ing it. 

The most interesting develop- 
ment in advertising, according to 
my idea, has been in good sales- 
manship. It doesn’t make any dif- 
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ference how much you advertise 
anything that you might have to 
sell—unless you have a good sell- 
ing force behind that advertise- 
ment the advertisement is of no 
use to you at all. Good selling 
force is vital—either to use on 
those to whom you are selling or 
in the plan or policy in which you 
are taking care of ,that selling 
force—say in a catalogue. The way 
we have developed that can bet- 
ter be expressed in the success of 
the company that I have the honor 
to represent. In October of this 
year we have one of the greatest 
Octobers we have had in a good 
many years, and we sold one stove 
in every two and a quarter inquir- 
ies that came into our office. That 
result has been achieved absolutely 
upon the one idea of making peo- 
ple think absolutely all the time 
that they wanted to buy something 
from you, whether they did or not. 

We spend a lot of money—“blow 
in” a lot of money we never hear 
of, but the net result of my busi- 
ness is a success, and I can’t tell 
where it all comes from. 

There are too many advertise- 
ments written by men and not 
enough advertisements written by 
women: The woman knows where 
lies the human element of the 
thing that goes into the home, bet- 
ter than any man that lives. It 
has taken me a long time to ad- 
mit that. I have written pretty 
near every advertisement that my 
company has put out, after it has 
been dressed up by the advertising 
agent. 

I have given a good deal of 
time to the study of advertisements 
in New York daily papers since 
I came East on my last trip. I 
saw china advertised at a hundred 
and forty dollars—but it doesn’t 
say anything about what kind of 
china. What do you or I know 
about china? There is nothing on 
earth I know anything about ex: 
cept stoves. There isn’t enough 
descriptive matter in most of these 
ads to induce me to buy anything 
—and I came to New York with 
just a little bit of money to spend. 
I saw only one advertisement in 
one paper that appealed to me as 
a business man, as having any hu- 
man element about it, and that 
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was John Wanamaker’s, because 
he gives you a reason why his 
goods ought to be bought by you. 

The human element in advertis- 
ing is something that will interest 
me, or interest you in what I have 
to sell. We have received many 
interesting letters which will give 
you an idea of what I call the hu- 
man element in advertising. We 
send a post-card to a purchaser 
after he has bought a stove from 
us, to learn the source of his per- 
suasion to buy from us. 

One man writes: “I am freight 
agent, and have seen them come 
for stoves—poor and rich alike— 
and drew my own conclusions.” 
That is the human _ element, 
isn’t it? 

Another man writes from Wash- 
ington: “I read your advertise- 
ment all along the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad three years ago.” 
Now, I’ve never had a billboard, 
or a poster, within four hundred 
and forty-six miles of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad! There is a 
human element in that that I can- 
not describe. I can’t tell where he 
got it; I know that he remembered 
Kalamazoo, he bought a stove and 
I got his money. 

We so often shoot over the 
heads of people, use too much 
good language, and don’t come 
down to conditions in the average 
home; we don’t get down to the 
poor fellow who can’t read very 
much. A man from Naylor, Mo., 
spells Kalamazoo ‘C-a-l-i-l-i-m- 
_ o-i-a.” Now, if you don’t say the 
right thing in your catalogue you 
could never sell a stove to an igno- 
rant man like that. 

Another writes: “I saw your 
ad in every periodical I ever knew, 
and every periodical book I ever 
read except the Bible.” I asked 
my advertising agent why we 
hadn’t been in that, and he said 
he didn’t have the rates! 

Here is another, written from 
Pennsylvania, which comes right 
from a man’s heart. He says: 
“Replying to your catalogue, will 
say my wife has left me, and I 
can’t tell if she’ll ever come back. 
If she don’t, then I don’t want the 
stove, and I guess I'll sell out.” 
Now, there wasn’t any use of that 
man telling me all about his family 


troubles, but there was something 
in the catalogue or in the follow- 
up system that got a hold on that 
fellow’s confidence. 

The human element in advertis- 
ing must be invoked in some way 
to excite their desire or their cu- 
tiosity to do business with you, to 
correspond with you, to get busy 
and do something with you, some 
way or other. A few years ago, 
in Fort Wayne, the merchants 
would not let an advertisement ap- 
pear in any paper with which J 
had a contract. I went down there 
personally, posted the town, put 
circulars in everybody’s house, and 
we had in that town last January 
over three thousand stoves. But 
the only way we could do it was 
to touch that little human chord 
that responds to the truth you are 
attempting to tell to these people. 

Here is the best letter, I think, 
ever written as a testimonal: 


“With regard to where I saw your 
advertisement, would say that about 
five years ago I saw your adver.- 
tisement in the Michigan Farmer and 
sent to you for a steel range. We 
liked it so well that some time ago we 
sent fora heater stove, and that worked 
all right. Two years ago my son got 
married and I got a Kalamazoo steel 
range for him, and a year ago this 
fall he sent for a base burner. A year 
ago this summer my second son got 
married and I sent for a stove for him; 
and the other base burner gave such 
good satisfaction that I thought I 
would get one for him—making seven 
of your stoves in our family, and all 
of them are all right.” 


Now, to me, that woman said 
more about seven stoves than I 
could sit down and write myself. 
That, to me, is the best testimo- 
nial I ever had. 


My advice to advertisers is, 
write your advertisements in a 
way that people will understand 
them, and give a reason why they 
should buy your stuff. If you are 
going to advertise a match, or if 
you are going to advertise a shirt, 
advertise it in such a way that it 
will convince the fellow who reads 
it that that is the only shirt there 
is on earth, or the best match 
there is on earth, and anything 
else. Don’t be afraid to tell the 
truth about the shirt or about the 
match, and if you can’t tell that, 
don’t spend any money for ad- 
vertising. 
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NEW YORK SALES MANAGERS 
ORGANIZE. 


A meeting of New York Sales Man- 

ers was held at the Aldine Associa- 
tion, New York, the evening of De- 
cember 10th, at a dinner, at which H. 
$. Fisk, of the Root Newspaper Asso- 
ication, presided. 

After some discussion the organiza- 
tion was effected with the following 
charter members enrolled: 

Arthur A. Adler, New York Sales 
Manager, Multigraph Sales Co.; A. H. 
Barkerding, Vice-President and Gener- 
al Manager, Mittag & Volger; f Carl 
Downs, Mosler Safe Co.; H. S. Fisk, 
Root Newspa — Association; Nelson H. 
uenung, ice- ieee om Coatesville 
Boiler Works; m.. t Graves, Sherwin- 
Williams Co.; H. rlenning. Sis ag 
Eastern Granite Roofing Co.; H. 
Humphrey Manager, I. C. Smith & 
Bros. Co.; W. O. Husten, Dennison 
Manufacturing Co.: F. G. Harris, Sec- 
retary, Lock-Joint Pile Co.; Alvin Hun- 
sicker. gee Standard Oil Cloth 
Ca; 7 Johnson, General Sales Man- 
aver, has York Engine Co.; James 
Miner, Dennison Manufacturing Co.; 
C. C. Ronald, American Bank Note Co.; 
F. A. Richards, Sales Manager, Ad- 
qessogcaph Co.; R. E. Rose, New York 
Sales Manager, Yawman & Erbe; S. C. 
Van Antwerp, Sales Manager, Russell 
& Erwin Manufacturing Co.; W. War- 
ren Tower, New York Manager, nts 
eral Sign System Electric Co.; John P. 
Wills, Dennison Manufacturing Ca: CG, 
J. Welford, Sales Manager, Addresso- 
graph Co.; H. D. Whittlesey, District 
Manager, “Sherwin-Williams Co.; Russell 
Walter, Nazareth Waist Co. 

‘These officers were then 
President, R. . Rose; First  Vice- 
President, Arthur A. Adler; Second 
Vice-President, H. J. Humphrey; Third 
Vice President, A. ri. Barkerding; Sec- 
retary, H. 5. Fisk; Treasurer, Ruscell 
Walter. 

The object of the association is the 
interchange of sales ideas and mutual 
acquaintanceship for the improvement 
of selling methods and campaigns. 

The association is a branch of the 
national association, which is already 
flourishing in the West. Three hundred 
members are enrolled with divisions at 
Chicago, Minneapolis, and Duluth. 
Jud-ing from the enthusiasm displayed 
at this first meeting. the success of the 
New York division is assured. 

The next meeting has been called for 
Monday evening. December 20th, at the 
Aldine Association rooms, 

As the charter members pledged them- 
selves each to bring three or four new 
applicants, a successful meeting is as- 
sured. Sales managers of New York 
City who desire to be present and make 
application for membership are request- 
ed to communicate with the Secretary, 
H, S. Fisk, 231 West 39th Street, New 
York City. 

——_—_—_+o+——_—_ 

Charles A. Scholz, for some time 
with the Philadelphia Press, has taken 
og of the circulation department of 
tne Sacramento Bee. This makes three 
circulation managers in one family: the 
other two being Ernest A. Scholz. on 
the Chicago Record-Herald, and Emil 
M. Scholz, of the Philadelphia Press. 
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During the 6 working 
days of week ending 
Dec. 11, 1909, we 
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subscriptions for 
EVERY WOMAN’S 
Magazine. 
AND WE HAVE 
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YET. 
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Mr. Advertiser: _ 





The newspaper sensation of the 
West and Southwest is 


The St. Louis Times 


Within three years it has entered 
a field where competition is swift, 
and it has taken front rank. 


Its advertising gains in Septem- 
ber, October and November, 
1909, over the same three months 
in 1908 were 1216 columns 
against 548 by the nearest com- 
petitor-—more than double. 


You cannot cover St. 
Louis and the . South- 


west without using 


The St. Louts Times 





EDWARD L. PREETORIUS 
President and General Manager 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc. 
Foreign Advertising Representative 
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HOW ST. LOUIS RETAILERS 
GET BUYERS TO TOWN 
BY ADVERTISING. 





CO-OPERATIVE CAMPAIGN PROVES SUC- 
CESSFUL—RAILROAD FARES~ RE- 
FUNDED—PROTECTION FROM UN- 
JUST EXACTIONS AND ABUSES AF- 
FORDED MERCHANTS—TEAM WORK 
GETS RESULTS. 





By A. D. McKinney. 


A striking example of what the 
retail merchants in a large city 
have accomplished in the way ot 
increasing their out-of-town trade 
through co-operative advertising 
and team work is fittingly illus- 
trated in the successful campaign 
launched a year ago by the Asso- 
ciated Retailers of St. Louis, an 
organization formed for the pur- 
pose of making St. Louis the retail 
shopping center of all the territory 
within a radius of five hundred 
miles, 

Before the advent of the Asso- 
ciation in St. Louis, no concerted 
effort.had been put forth to attract 
the trade of persons living in the 
larger towns, villages and rural 
districts. Some of the department 
stores devoted part of their space 
in local newspaper advertisements 
to this feature of their business, 
and one or two who conduct mail- 
order departments issued catalogs 
and other printed matter. This 
did not help the small dealers, nor 
did it prove effective in bringing 
shoppers to St. Louis from distant 
points. A plan which had been 
operated successfully in several 
other cities, none of which were as 
large as St. Louis, was adopted 
after being altered to meet the re- 
quirements of the St. Louis re- 
tailers, and Chas. Z. Coffin, an ex- 
perienced organizer in work of 
this character, was engaged to 
manage the business. 

Advertising was begun in prac- 
tically all of the small daily news- 
papers within a radius of five hun- 
dred miles of St. Louis, and the 

“bull-dog” editions of the leading 
local dailies,.explaining the plan 
and showing the advantages to be 
gained by trading with the retail 
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stores in St. Louis. Copy rang- 
ing in size from five hundred to 
one thousand lines was employed 
with excellent results. 

In an interview with Mr. Coffin 
he said: “The Associated Retail- 
ers of St. Louis is a live commer- 
cial organization composed of the 
principal retail merchants of the 
city. Its objects are to foster and 
to encourage trade jn the retail 
stores—particularly the out-of- 
town trade—to protect the stores 
of its members from unjust exac- 
tions, to reform abuses and to 
promote friendly relations be- 
tween competing merchants, While 
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GETTING BUYERS TO ST. LOUIS. 


the stores are necessarily com- 
petitors in any large city, they 
have many things in common. 
The securing of the transient and 
outside trade of a city is an ob- 
ject for which all can join hands 
and work together. 

“St. Louis stores have under- 
taken some team work for secur- 
ing wider retail trade. One of 
the plans they are now operating 
is the refunding of railroad fares 
to out-of-town purchasers. \While 
fare-refunding is not new to St. 
Louis. their particular plan is orig- 
inal and it has probably met with 
greater success considering the 
time it has been in use than any 
similar plan operated elsewhere. 
St. Louis is the largest city that 
has ever attempted to refund rail- 
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road fares through an alliance of 
the retail stores. 

“The refund plan operated in 
Indianapolis, Buffalo, Louisville, 
Milwaukee and other cities has 
been modified to suit a great 
center with a large territory from 
which to draw trade. The St. 
Louis Association is now refund- 
ing railroad, trolley and steamboat 
fares to customers coming from 
any distance to St. Louis, pro- 
vided the purchases made are of 
sufficient amount. It refunds to 
a customer, one mile of his fare 
both ways, for every dollar spent. 
The Association also pays a per- 
centage on all purchases made by 
the customer in excess of the 
amount necessary to secure the re- 
turn of their fare. 

“The organization has conven- 
iently-located and well-equipped 
offices in one of the finest office 
buildings in St. Louis, located in 
the center of the large shopping 
district. 

“Out-of-town customers, on 
completing their purchases, pre- 
sent at the Association offices 
their refund book showing the 
entries of purchases made at each 
store, accompanied by their re- 
turn railroad ticket. All or part 
of their fares are refunded in 
cash, provided at least $25.00 has 
been expended. 

“Besides attracting outside 
trade, the Association’s work lies 
along the lines of relieving many 
of the annoyances incident to the 
business of retailing merchandise. 
Certain classes of discounts are 
regulated, uniform closing hours 
are secured, and many lines of 
work are undertaken for the com- 
mon good of the merchants and 
their employees. 

“This Association has also 
opened a Traffic Bureau, whose 
work is directed to the giving of 
trafic information to members, 
and the securing of better railroad 
facilities for the encouragement 
of retail buyers to use St. Louis 
as a shopping center. This de- 
partment has been successful in 
securing from the railroads, a 
number of new trains and changed 
schedules which materially assist 
out-of-town people to come to St. 
Louis in the morning and to re- 
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turn home in the afternoon of the 
same day, allowing them ample 
time to do their shopping in the 
stores of St. Louis without need- 
less waste of time in making the 
trip. 

“A vast improvement has been 
made in the retail stores of St, 
Louis in the last five years. Many 
have built or occupied entirely 
new and extensive quarters, tre- 
mendous stocks have been put in, 
and the merchants are combining 
their efforts to put St. Louis in 
the front rank as a retail shop- 
ping center. 

“The lack of a large transient 
trade was formerly keenly felt 
by the retail stores of St. Louis. 
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AFTER CHRISTMAS SHOPPERS. 


‘The merchants are often heard to 
complain that their great Union 
Railroad Station which is one of 
the largest in the country, is really 
a detriment to the city as a re- 
tail trading center, partly due to 
the fact that this station is lo- 
cated somewhat remote from the 
district in which most of the great 
retail stores are located.” 

Mr. Coffin formerly had charge 
of a similar association in Indian- 
apolis, which attracted attention 
in many other cities. 

- = 0 
ADVERTISING AS AN 
INVESTMENT. 


URGES 


At the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Gas and Gasoline Engine Trades’ 
Association, at the La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, November 30th, M. A; Loeb, of 
the Rock Island Battery Company, Cin- 
cinnati, and a member of the Advertis- 
ers’ Club, of Cincinnati, tried to make 
it clear to a lot of non-advertisers that 
good advertising is money well in- 
vested. His subject was “The Adver- 
tising of Gasoline Engines and Acces: 
sories from an Advertiser’s Standpoint.” 
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We Paid $6,000 


less the usual cash discount for our double page spread 
advertisement in the Saturday Evening Post of December 
25th. This followed a single page in the December 18th 
issue. This double page spread is headed: “The Road to 
Profits.” It’s worth your while to read it carefully. At 
leat the paragraph headed: “A Word to My City 
Friends,” and signed by Mr. Herbert Myrick, President 
and Editor of Orange Judd Company. 

This advertisement sets forth facts and figures as to why 
you should use the farm papers and particularly 


The 


ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES 


Those national farm journals with a guaranteed circulation 
of 305,000 each week, that are the acknowledged leaders 
of the weekly agricultural press. They carry the most 
prominent national advertisers—general as well as agricul- 
tural—because they bring them results. They will pay you. - 

Write us for further particulars. 

Orange Judd Farmer covers the Central West; Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, the Middle and Southern States; New 
England Homestead, the New England States. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


‘ Headquarters : East 
estern Office: 439-441 Lafayette Street 1-57 W. t Worthington St 
ogy. eae New York Satin 
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BOSTON’S CO-OPERATIVE 
SCHOOL OF RETAIL 
SALESMANSHIP. 


LARGE DEPARTMENT STORES IN THE 
HUB WORKING IN COMMON TO ED- 
UCATE SALESWOMEN TO BETTER 
SALESMANSHIP AND _ SERVICE — 
PART TIME IN STORE AND PART 
IN SCHOOL—PRACTICAL LECTURES 
—GRADUATES GUARANTEED POSI- 
TIONS. 


Boston is ahead of the rest of 
the country in more than one 
thing, not the least of which is 
store salesmanship. 

An organized co-operative move- 
ment is being worked there’ which 
is producing most satisfactory re- 
sults. Through the means of the 
Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union five large Boston 
stores (Jordan Marsh Co., Gil- 
crist Co., Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., 
James A. Houston Co, R. H. 
White Co.) are co-operating in a 
“School of Retail Salesmanship.” 

The initiative was taken several 
years ago by Wm. Filene’s Sons 
Co. through the then existing 
Union. A class from the Union 
was taken into this concern’s store 
and paid for one day’s work, in or- 
der to educate them along ad- 
vanced lines. Later the co-opera- 
tion of the other stores was se- 
cured, the superintendents forming 
an advisory committee meeting 

‘once a month with the president of 
the Union and the director of the 
class for conference. After one 
month’s study in the class candi- 
dates were promised store exper- 
ience and a salary of a dollar per 
day; while for graduates positions 
were guaranteed. 

The aim of the course was to 
develop those qualities which 
would enable pupils to succeed as 
saleswomen. The length of the 
term has been made three months 
and all the stores now guarantee 
positions to graduates. The pu- 
pils must be 18 years of age, with 
a good fundamental education, 
but preference is given to those of 
business experience. Only inter- 
ested and earnest ones, who have 
been approved both by store and 
school, are admitted. The class 
meets daily from 8.30 to 5.30, the 


morning being spent in school 
training, and the afternoon in ac. 
tual practice in the stores, for 
which the workers are paid. 

The purpose of the course js 
outlined as (1) to teach right 
thinking towards the work as a 
profession and rouse a feeling of 
responsibility; (2) to develop a 
pleasing personality; (3) to insti] 
a regard for system and cultivate 
a habit of attention to details; (4) 
to instruct in those subjects which 
increase knowledge of goods to be 
sold. - 

The subjects are: 

Salesmanship, which includes 
discussion of .store experience, 
demonstration of selling in class 
and lectures by representatives of 
the firms interested; 

Hygiene, which includes study 
of daily menus, ventilation, bath- 
ing, sleep, exercise and recreation; 

Arithmetic, which includes sales 
slip practice, business arithmetic, 
business forms and cash account; 

Stock, which includes textiles, 
color and design. 

Perhaps the most helpful part 
of the whole course is the series of 
practical talks given constantly on 
the subjects of customer’s point of 
view, consumer’s league, voca- 
tional training, etc. 

At first the girls were paid $3 a 
week for their half time in the 
store, but last September full 
wages were allowed, which in- 
cludes permission for three hours 
each month for three months of 
training. 

This is the result of the stores 
having found the graduates so ef- 
ficient as to make these conces- 
sions for practical business rea- 
sons. Mrs. Lucinda W. Prince, 
director, now chooses the candi- 
dates for the school from the 
stores, after interviews in the su- 
perintendents’ offices. Says Mrs. 
Prince: “After six months’ ex- 
perience a recent class was asked 
for suggestions for future classes 
and also what in the course had 
helped the members most in the 
stores. Various answers were 
given, but, without exception, all 
included demonstration of selling 
in the class. This is conducted 
like the teaching lessons in nor- 
mal schools. Real customers, 
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chosen because they represent dif- 
ferent types, buy real articles. The 
sale is watched by the class, notes 
being taken of strong and weak 
points. When the sale is finished, 
the one who has made the sale is 
allowed to criticise her own work, 
then the class criticises, the cus- 
tomer tells why she did or did not 
buy the article, and the whole is 
summed up by the director. These 
demonstrations, the discussions of 
store experience, observations in 
other stores, and actual selling 
with thought awaken the class to 
the difference between handling 
goods over the counter and really 
serving the customer. 

“The manner of the salesman in 
giving the sample is observed and 
reported, the color anc design are 
used in the color lesson, and the 
material in the textile work. If 
the textile being studied is wool, 
one of the store lectures at that 
time will be on wool or woollen 
goods. Practical talks by repre- 
sentatives of the firms interested, 
experienced salespeople, buyers, 
and superintendents, are given 
twice a week to the class on sub- 
jects such as ‘The Department 
Store’s System and the Sales- 
woman’s Place in it,’ ‘How to 
Show Goods,’ ‘Trifles,’ ‘Textiles,’ 
‘Service to Customer.’ 

“It is difficult to try to measure 
the value of these lectures from 
the stores. The fact that the class 
is so recognized by the store men 
gives respect for the training, and, 
when the lectures bring out and 
emphasize points already taken up 
in class, then the lesson is driven 
home as it would not be in any 
other way. Besides the store. lec- 
tures, the class has other lectures 
from specialists on Hygiene, Vo- 
cational Training, Foods, Tubercu- 
losis, etc. The Art Museum has 
been used several times, and lec- 
tures have been given there on 
textiles, designs, and costumes. 
Three of the most helpful lectures 
have been given by customers. 

“Tt is encouraging that some of 
the superintendents already admit 
that three well-trained saleswomen 
can manage a counter better than 
six indifferent ones, and the well- 
trained with good salaries cost the 
store no more than the others.” 
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The Standard Paper for Business Sta- 
tionery—“Look for the Water-mark” 





ARELESSNESS 
in the Matter of 
Stationery shows a 

disregard for the niceties 
of life that may clash un- 
pleasantly with the finer 
sensibilities of the per- 
son to whom one is 
writing. 

We suggest the use of 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


Stationery. 


The Stationery of a 
Gentleman. 


So many stores offer men 
“linen-finished,” effeminate sta- 
tionery in fancy boxes. For the 
man who knows, there is prac- 
tically no choice but Old Hamp- 
shire Bond—“The Stationery of 
a Gentleman.” It is a strong, 
dignified paper that will at once 
win your favor. 


Let us send you a booklet and a sample 





Hampshire Paper Co. 


The only paper makers in the 
world making bond paper ex- 
clusively. 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS 
MASSACHUSETTS 





Made “‘A Little Better than Seems Nec- 
essary’’—“Look for the Water-mark’’ 
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FORM LETTERS THAT 
BRING BUSINESS. 


LACK OF ATTENTION PAID TO WRIT- 
ING FORM LETTERS CAUSE OF 
MUCH POOR WORK-—SOME EX- 
AMPLES OF GOOD LETTERS—THE 
FUTILITY OF GENERAL RULES— 
VAGUENESS, INDECISIVENESS AND 
DIFFUSIVENESS COMMON FAULTS. 


By S. C. Lambert. 

The form letter is the dunce in 
most advertising offices. Anybody 
can write it. It almost writes it- 
self, as you sit down before a 
stenographer and let your golden 
tongue flow on. 

The average advertiser would 
gasp if asked to pay a few dollars 
per letter to have them written 
well. What’s a letter to write! 
For the ad, the bait, there we can 
spend money in heaps; but in the 
strategy of landing a trout which 
gets on the hook—what’s the use? 

Yet the real art of fishing lies 
in the campaign to get a trout in 
the landing net after he’s been 
lured by the bait. Anybody can 
throw a line in a stream and get 
a bite. Anybody can throw an ad 
into a paper and get some kind of 
a response. But the job is to turn 
casual and lukewarm interest into 
a sale. It would be a great reve- 
lation to know how many inquiries 
received in response to national 
advertising die on the advertiser’s 
hands. One large national adver- 
tiser has a list of no less than 60,- 
000 names received in the last few 
years. Two form letters have gone 
out to these people, and no re- 
sponse has been received. 

Of course, a goodly portion of 
these people have gone to the deal- 
er and not bothered with further 
correspondence; but there was rea- 
son to expect a considerable num- 
ber of replies because an offer of 
an art portfolio was made. 

A great deal has been written 
about form letters, but a good ex- 
ample of a form letter remains the 
best teacher. General hints of 
how to write form letters are, as 
a rule, vague, because so many 
factors enter into the writing of 
one. “Rules” are being upset con- 
tinually by success. A long letter 
where a short one was advised 











succeeded for an automobile ad- 
vertiser, and a short letter has suc- 
ceeded best for a farm advertiser, 
in spite of the advice that farmers 
will read long letters. Impertinent 
letters have succeeded when all 
else have failed, in spite of the 
fact that the advertiser trembled in 
his boots for fear of making ene- 
mies. And yet the impertinent and 
smart letter fails in the majority 
of cases. 





Tue Stearns & Foster Co. 
Cincinnati, Dec. 3, 1909. 
Dear Mapam: 
We have a real treat in store for 


ou. 

Doubtless you admire pictures pos- 
sessing that individuality—that almost 
human life—so essential in subjects, es- 
gee those that depict Child Life. 

e offer you just such pictures in col- 
ors and on high quality mounts ready 
for framing, without cost to you. 

Note the enclosed imprints of our 
series of four nursery pictures, painted 
by an artist famous for his juvenile 
subjects. We control the copyrights 
on the series and they cannot be pro- 
cured from any other source, 

Now is your opportunity to get them. 
_ The egy are well worthy a prom- 
inent place in any home. You will en- 
joy showing them to the children and 
vour friends. 

Every day we are sending these pic- 
tures to satisfied users of Stearns & 
Foster Mattresses and hope to add 
your name to the list. 

Let us place a Stearns & Foster Mat- 
tress ey home on two months’ free 
trial. e assume all the risk. Sim- 
ply take the card we enclose to the 
dealer whose name appears thereon and 
when you make your purchase have 
him fill out card and return to us and 
we will send the four nursery pictures 
free. 

It matters not which particular grade 
you select, you will get the greatest 
value for your money in any one of 
our cue genase of superiority—Anchor, 
$10.50; indsor, $18.50; Lenox, $16.00; 
Style A, $22.50. 

So get your order in and secure this 
handsome series of pictures before it is 
too late. Tue Stearns & Foster Co. 

P.S. Even if you could procure 
these pictures from your local art 
store, they would cost you several dol- 
lars. Why not get them free? 





A FORM LETTER OF UNUSUAL MERIT. 


It seems to me, from an experi- 
ence in which I have gone through 
many varying beliefs about the 
writing of form letters, that the 
matter rests on the state of mind 
produced in the reader—depends 
on how you are able to “hit off” 
the situation and state of feeling 
toward the subject in the letter 
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A $25,000 
Magazine For 
15 Cents 


The editorial and art work in each month’s issue 
of HAMPTON’S costs the tremendous sum of 
$25,000 cash, entirely in addition to the cost of print- 
ing paper, distribution, etc. (One feature, “Peary’s 


Own Story” to appear in only eight numbers, cost 


over $50,000 alone.) ‘This means that you get 
$25,000 worth of high-class 100 per cent. readable 
magazine material for 15 cents, or about 1,800 pages 
of the best reading matter in twelve numbers for 
$1.50. 

HAMPTON’S is the new type of magazine. It 
gives you more than entertainment. It tells you news 
and information. It goes to the heart of the really 
big happenings of current history—things all live 
men and women ought to know. Hundreds of the 
best fiction writers, scores of the most expert writers 
of special articles all over the world, are being paid 
phenomenal prices bp HAMPTON’S for their very 
best work. 


HAMPTON’S starts the new year with the most 
important, most interesting and most entertaining 
features ever published in any magazine. 
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you write. You have to cast up 
an average, after figuring the class 
of people, the status of their rela- 
tions with the firm, and the line of 
appeal which fits in with conditions 
and temperament as they exist. 


THe Brown SuoeE Co. 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
To All Good Merchants: 

Hang up this catalog if you would 
have good profits always in sight. 

Here are some of the reasons why: 
We have a long margin on leather 
prices. Everything indicates the up- 
ward tendency of leather prices—you 
know that advances have already come 
to pass. 

We can save you money: We pur- 
chased a lot of leather months ago, 
during the lowest leather market of the 
year. Since then prices have advanced 
continually. But our present prices 
are based on our previous low pur- 
chase. Your order at once will save 
you many dollars. 

Our styles insure quick sales: We 
have produced such a variety of dis- 
tinctive styles that the shoes meet with 
ready sale wherever shown, no matter 
what the character of your trade may 


e. 

Sure profits: While there is all the 
class and snap necessary to insure a 
ready sale, the line contains none of 
the freak'sh and ultra-modish character 
so ruinous to profit-making. Every 
style we show is safe, and your invest- 
ment with us NOW will be worth 100 
cents on the dollar while the shoes are 
on your shelves. 

Satisfaction in Quality: The quality 
in our lines makes them a pleasure to 
put on, and a satisfaction to sell. 
customer once sold, you can sell again. 

Makes mail-ordering easy: This book 
kept in sight, will make mail-ordering 
easy. It is indexed—it is accurate—it 
is illustrated intelligently. If you know 
what you want, you can be sure of 
what you are going to get. 

Shipments are sure: Our White 
House Gravity Chute Mail-Order De- 
partment can ship your goods, and ship 
them quick. We have a two-million- 
dollar stock ready to ship, and our rec- 
ord for months past has been 95 to 100 
per cent of all orders filled complete on 
first shipment. This immense stock and 
quick shipment means money to you. 

Send us a mail order now for your 
immediate needs. Write or wire for 
salesman with samples. 

G. W. Brown, Pres. 


A GOOD LETTER FROM ST. LOUIS. 


It is absurdly expensive to send 
out one form letter to a “blanket” 
list, or to use the same letter for 
several varied purposes, simply 
for economy’s sake. As well send 
out an Englishman to sell goods 
to Hindus, Chinamen, Malays, and 
Zulus, when he can’t speak their 
language. 

The faults that are most general 
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in the great majority of form let- 
ters are pointlessness, diffusiveness, 
and lack of clear-cut ideas and 


suggestion of action. When you 
are through with many letters, you 
do not know what you are expect- 
ed to do, or to what conclusion the 
arguments come, from your stand 
point. The form letter which suc- 
ceeds in making one or a few 
ideas come out sharp and clear is aq 
long distance ahead of the letter 
which makes an_all-embracing 
curve around a variety of consid- 
erations. The difference between 
the two is the same difference be- 
tween a hazy amateur photograph 


and a clean-cut, sharply-defined 
photograph. 
ee 
MAHIN GIVEN 40TH BIRTHDAY 
DINNER. 





The members of the Mahin Advertis. 
ing Company, Chicago, gave John Lee 
Mahin, president of the company, a 
dinner on December 14th in honor of 
his fortieth birthday. 

Wilbur D. Nesbit, the famous humor. 
ous poet, was toastmaster. Lafayette 
Young, Sr., publisher of the Des Mo’nes 
Capital; Jackson Miller, comptroller ot 
the Chicago Tribune; Wm. S. Free, 
president of the Free Sewing Machine 
Company; Robert Davis, editor of Mun- 
sey’s Magazine; . Kline, of the B. 
Kuppenheimer Company; E. J. Ridgway, 
publisher of Everybody's Magazine; 
Wm. Boyd, Western manager Saturday 
Evening Post; E, Allen Frost, John 
Mahin, Brode R. Davis, Wm. C. Hoef- 
flin, W. B. Bogert and others responded 
to such subjects as “Mr, Mahin as 
man,” as ‘“‘friend,”’ “boss,” “advertising 
counsellor,” as “salesman,” as “billboard 
man,” “street-car man,” etc. 

Mr. Mahin’s strong hold upon the per- 
sonal regard of employees, clients, pub- 
lishers and others was made thoroughy 
evident. The incidents brought out and 
the sincere tributes paid from many 
viewpoints were both interesting and 
significant of Mr, Mahin’s established 
place in advertising in Chicago. His 
first advertising work was done on the 
Muscatine (Ia.) Journal. He came to 
Chicago eighteen years ago and in 1898 
established his agency, surmounting 
many obstacles. His phrase “data-built 
campaigns” has become famous. 

—— eS 

William E. Broadfield is about to 
start a publication called the American 
Fruit Grower and Horticultural News 
from Glenwood, Iowa. 





A new weekly theatrical paper, Tie 
Player, has been issued from New York. 
Its first issue was 68 pages large and 
its field is to wield the cudgels for 
actors against antagonistic trusts and 
booking agencies. It carried consider- 
able advertising in its first issue, 
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HAMPTON’S 
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id- Two elements are necessary to success: 

“6 Quality in the product itself. 

ph Advertising of a forceful, vigorous character in 





the right mediums. 

The quality of HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE is 
conceded to be the best that brains and money 
can buy. 

We back up that quality with the most extensive, 
most aggressive advertising campaign ever under- 
taken by a periodical. 

We are running full pages and double-page 
spreads in the following list of important magazines: 






\Y 












Saturday Evening Post System 











3, 

P Everybody’s The Bookkeeper 
: McClure’s National 

‘ Cosmopolitan Outing 

: Harper’s Magazine Pacific Monthly 
; Scribner’s 5 -Pearson’s 
Review of Reviews Field and Stream 
| Literary Digest Life 

| Scientific American World To-day 

| Success and others 









The combined circulation of the foregoing pe- 
tiodicals is more than five million copies per issue. 

In addition to these magazines we are advertis- 
ing, with big, strong copy, in 600 leading daily 
newspapers, 

More: We are circularizing several hundred 
thousand carefully chosen names, and doing exten- 
sive work by mail and with salesmen on newsdealers. 
Surely HAMPTON’S believes in advertising. 
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ADVERTISING LOGIC AND 
THE BANKER. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS WHICH ARE 
SLOWLY CHANGING ATTITUDE OF 
BANKS TOWARD BUSINESS-GETTING 
—DICKENS ON DIGNITY — THE 
BANKER AND HIS INVESTIGATIONS 
OF MANUFACTURERS’ ADVERTISING. 


By G. P. Blackiston. 

The amount that some bankers 
can make money earn over “its 
keep” shows them to be possessed 
of a money-making sense that is 
almost uncanny. 

Banking, from an advertiser’s 
standpoint, is one of the cleanest 
propositions in the world—a prop- 
osition that reveals wonderful pos- 
sibilities in the way of handling it 
and the results it is possible to 
produce. 

Instead of recognizing and grasp- 
ing the opportunity of securing all 
the business permitted by his re- 
sources, some bankers sit back 
and fondly imagine that the de- 
posits of the bank will grow sole- 
ly through the attraction of its 
standing in the financial world and 
the weight of the names of its 
board of directors, said directors 
usually being referred to as “solid 
and substantial citizens.” 

The mere fact that a bank deals 
in money exclusively is no reason 
why it should be barred from us- 
ing every legitimate means in or- 
der to get the maximum dividends 
possible. 

When a large loan is being ne- 
gotiated, say, for a manufacturer 
with his business as security, the 
plant and the methods of handling 
its output are submitted to a rigid 
investigation at the hands of the 
banker making the loan. Very 
likely an expert is called in to see 
if the advertising of the product 
is getting maximum results. If it 
isn’t getting those results, steps 
are taken to correct the fault be- 
fore the loan is made. This would 
be done on the ground that any 
well-managed plant should be 
made to work to the limit of its 
capacity. 

That same banker very seldom 
applies that logic to the conduct 
of his own business. Ask him 
why he does not avail himself of 


modern advertising methods and 
lo! and behold his answer is, “It’s 
not dignified.” Why? 

What is there in the practice of 
banking that renders it undigni- 
fied when it is freely discussed? 
Nothing that the writer can see. 
Yet some bankers seem to think 
(at least their attitude suggests) 
that there is something about their 
particular way of making money 
that puts it in a class entirely by 
itself, 
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GRAPHIC BANK ADVERTISING LOGIC. 


Henry G. Longhurst, of the 
California National Bank of 
Sacramento, who for a half year 
has been gathering statistics on 
the subject, has found that banks 
which advertise have made sub- 
stantial net gains over those which 
do not. They have gained in 
assets, 26 per cent.; in deposits, 29 
per cent.; in surplus, 26 per cent.; 
in capital, 26 per cent, 

The constant reiteration by 
bankers of that word “dignified” 
tempts one to quote Dickens when 
he says: “Strip the bishop of his 
apron, the counsellor of his gown 
and beadle of his cocked hat, what 
are they? Men, mere men. Dig- 
nity and even holiness, too, some- 
times, are more questions of coat 
and waistcoat than some people 
imagine.” 

A few minutes’ contemplation 
of that statement ought to sug- 
gest to any banker that a frank 
man-to-man discussion of any 
business is the surest, easiest way 
to inspire confidence—and confi- 
dence is the foundation of finan- 
cial success. 
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From Eighteenth Place to First Place in One Year 


HAMPTON’S LEADS THE 
MAGAZINE LIST » JANUARY 


In the whole history of publishing no magazine 
has made progress equaling that of HAMPTON’S. 
In January, 1909, HAMPTON’S had eighteenth 
place in volume of advertising carried, with 43 
pages. 
In January, 1910, HAMPTON’S has first place, 
with 11834 pages. The figures of the leading maga- 
zines in January, 1910, are as follows: 























HAMPTON’S - =- 





SCRIBNER’S __- . 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS - ~ 112 

) EVERYBODY'S - - - - 1117-8 

, McCLURE’'S - - - - 94 

7 CENTURY - - - - - 88 
AMERICAN - - - - 87 
a 
HARPER'S - - - - 77 





This table gives net advertising exclusive of publishers’ 
own advertising. 

The Cosmopolitan January issue which is considered by 
advertisers the same as the December issue of other maga- 
zines (as it was published December Ist) carried 12834 
pages. 

No comment is necessary—except to say that HAMP- 
TON’S advertising rate may be advanced at any time with- 
out notice. 

Advertising rate: $300 per page. 

Circulation: 300,000 copies monthly (guaranteed)—but 
advertisers who come in now are quite likely to get 400,000 
or more circulation before contract expires. 














February Forms Close January 1, 1910 





F. W. THURNAU HOWARD P. RUGGLES 
Western Adv. Mgr. Advertising Mgr. 


1638 Tribune Building 66 West 35th Street 
Chicage New York 
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THE RESULT OF 25 YEARS’ 
FIRM TRADE-MARKING 
POLICY. 

ENTERPRISE MEAT CHOPPERS MAR- 
KETED ON A CLEARLY DEFINED 
PLAN—NO GOODS MADE WITH AN- 
OTHER'S NAME ON IT—A QUARTER 
OF A CENTURY OF MAGAZINE AD- 

VERTISING, 


The Enterprise Manufacture 
Company, Philadelphia (makers of 
meat choppers, etc.), like John B. 
Stetson, the big Philadelphia hat 
manufacturer, will make no goods 
to sell under another’s name. 

The entire output goes direct 
to the jobber, and the advertising 
campaign is directed solely to in- 
terest women to the point of going 
to their nearest hardware store 
and making a purchase. True, all 
the ads are keyed, and a request 
to write for a booklet is urged, 
but only to permit the telling of 
the entire Enterprise story impos- 
sible in an ad. This year an ex- 
periment is being tried. Instead 
of offering the recipe booklet 
free, as formely, four cents in 
postage are asked to determine 
the percentage of those writing 
for anything free and those ac- 
tually desiring information. 

The company’s advertising his- 
tory is contemporary with the de- 
velopment of what is now termed 
“modern” advertising. Nearly 
every housewife in America to-day 
knows of the Enterprise meat 
and food chopper, and perhaps 
all of their mothers knew of Mrs. 
Potts’ cold handle sad_ irons. 
Both are products of the ingenuity 
of the Enterprise workshops, and 
both are striking testimonials of 
the best advertising thought of 
their own day. Furthermore, both 
reflect a  foresighted business 
policy that must help to success 
any house that follows suit with 
like fidelity. 

Starting business just after the 
Civil War, the originators imme- 
diately adopted the highest stand- 
ard in hardware as their output, 
and identified each piece with the 
“Enterprise” trade-mark, and ad- 
vertised that trade-mark as sym- 
bolic of quality in its fullest sense. 
Mrs. Pott’s cold handle sad 


irons, for instance, on which the 
patents have long since run out, 
were exploited in a way that was 
far ahead of its time. Thousands 
and thousands of beautifully litho- 
graphed cards were sent broadcast 
throughout the country, carrying 
the message of the superiority of 
this helpful home needful as well 
as telling the story of the pains- 
taking care in which all goods 
were made at the Enterprise 
works. 

At the great Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, in Philadelphia, in 1876, the 
Enterprise exhibit was so ably 
handled, and its literature and 
follow-ups so cleverly worked up, 
that orders cane in from all parts 
of the world. 

The 
~ Good 
Things 





roquettes, 

fish balls mince 

meat, Hamburg steak, hash, cur 

ries, salads and a long list of ap- 

petizing dishes can be made trom 
left-overs with the aid of the 


“Enterprise” 
“yoo Chopper 
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SOME OF THE MAGAZINE ADS, 


It is natural that such a house 
should be among the foremost ad- 
vertisers. Twenty-five years in 
the magazines is a record much 
to be proud of. It has cost a con- 
siderable amount of money, but 
it has been so judiciously spent 
that the firm has tripled its ad- 
vertising expenditure within tlic 
past five years. 

The Enterprise Manufacturing 
Company is the largest maker of 
food choppers in the world. Their 
output of these handy devices 















comprises 45 different styles and 
sizes. The chopper that is widely 
advertised, and which the Enter- 
prise people have popularized as 
The Enterprise chopper, is one 
made with a four-bladed steel 
cutting knife inside the cylinder, 
that actually cuts, not macerates, 
the meat and food. A cheaper 
model is popularly known, but 
it is the high-quality model. first, 
last and all the time with which 
the Enterprise people are most 
concerned in their advertising. 

In its quarter-century of adver- 
tising experience nearly all the 
large magazines have been used, 
with variable spaces, with The La- 
dies’ Home Journal and The 
Woman’s Home Companion with 
perhaps greater frequency than 
all others. All magazines that 
appeal to housewives carry the En- 
terprise ads. This year’s cam- 
paign has been on a most compre- 
hensive scale. More magazine ads 
are being used than heretofore, 
smaller in size but more fre- 
quently. Newspapers have also 
been tried spasmodically. 

In certain seasons of the year a 
strong campaign is conducted in 
the agricultural papers on coffee 
mills, sausage stuffers and lard 
presses, bone shell and corn mills, 
raisin seeders, fruit, wine and jelly 
presses and cherry stoners. A 
strong line of copy is used in all 
the leading hardware and grocery 
trade journals, which is supple- 
mented by periodical direct follow- 
ups such as mailing cards and 
folders, 

The N. W. Ayer, Agency has 
been handling the advertising end 
of the Enterprise proposition for 
years, Montreville Wright having 
practically personal charge of the 
account. 

The remarkable success of the 
Enterprise meat and food chop- 
per that has brought the Enter- 
prise Company up from a small 
manufactory to one of the nation’s 
foremost makers of hardware 
specialties is credited solely to 
the policy of maintaining quality, 
of having faith in that quality by 
advertising it unremittingly as a 
trade-marked article, and by stand- 
ing by the jobber after its repu- 
tation was attained. 
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That statement of ours 


last week that an advertise- 
ment as big as this could be 
run, at a cost of one-thirtieth 
a cent a home, in the UTICA 





made several advertisers ask 


questions. 

That’s just what we want. 
Give us an opportunity to 
show you the quality of 
those 


140,000 Homes 


to supply you with facts and 
figures from which you can 
learn what good customers 
their occupants would make, 
and we have shown you a 
means of reaching a desir- 
able market in interior New 
York, New England and ad- 
jacent states not so readily 
accessible nor economically 
reached, in any other way. 

We are ready whenever 
you are. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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A NEW YORK BANRK’S NA- 
TIONAL CAMPAIGN TO 
BUSINESS MEN 


TRADE PAPERS, NEWSPAPERS AND 
MAGAZINES USED TO SECURE OUT- 
OF-TOWN COMMERCIAL BANKING 
BUSINESS—BUSINESS-LIKE ARGU- 
MENT, NOT FORMAL “STATE- 
MENTS” USED TO FIT BUSINESS. 


A national advertising campaign 
which is a considerable step for- 
ward in the sales activities of 
banks, and which advertising men 
are watching with great interest, 
is now being carried on by the 
Irving National Exchange Bank of 
New York. 

Up to a short time ago, all ad- 
vertising had been handled direct 
by the bank, but the officers be- 
came convinced that by availing 
themselves of the services of an 
agent, better results could be se- 
cured, and accordingly placed their 
account in the hands of the J. 
Walter Thompson Company. 

J. Frazier Shaw, one of the pio- 
neers in the banking-by-mail idea, 
who is handling the account, is the 
authority for the statement that the 
Irving National is the only na- 
tional bank which is doing what 
can be called real national adver- 
tising. There are dozens of othe 
banks which are using the cut-and- 
dried card announcements in pub- 
lications throughout the country, 
but so far none have realized the 
possibilities of increasing clearings 
through the printed appeal of busi- 
ness-man to business-man. 

This the Irving National is do- 
ing, and as the greater part of the 
business transacted is necessarily 
bill-of-lading business, a list of 
trade papers reaching those classes 
of producers whose markets are in 
large cities, such as New York, 
is being used to convince the fruit- 
grower, the dairyman, the packer, 
etc., that this bank can best serve 
him in making collections, tracing 
shipments, and many other matters 
of importance to shippers. The 
California Fruit Grower, Export- 
er’s Review, Fruit Trade Journal, 
Paper Trade Journal, American 
Produce Review, and American 


Creamery comprise the list of 
trade-papers. 

Half-pages in magazines of gen- 
eral circulation, such as World’s 
Work, Scribner’s and the Review 


of Reviews are being used to cover * 


the general field. Copy in the 
magazines is similar to that run in 
the financial publications, a full 
number of which carry the Bank’s 
announcement, 


TO SHIPPERS OF FRUITS, DRIED 
FRUITS AND, CANNED GOODS. 


If you ship goods to New York and 
adjacent cities, we will be glad to take 
up with your local bank the matter of 
their sending drafts covering your 
shipments to us for collection, 

e invite your business through 
your bank because we have made par- 
ticular provision to care for it. 

We present drafts immediately upon 
receipt. 

We do not depend on consignees to 
report arrival of shipments, but learn 
positively the day of arrival and 
promptly communicate with consignees 
upon such arrival. 

yhen shipments are reported we 
notify consignee, and, after allowing 
a reasonable time for examination, we 
use every endeavor to obtain prompt 
payment or a definite reason for re- 
fusal. 

Overdue cars are traced by our own 
system of tracers, and we render valu- 
able assistance to the _ consignees, in 
having the cars placed at their dis- 
posal. 

All reasons for non-payment are in- 
telligently and fully explained, and 
matters of interest concerning every 
draft are constantly advised. 

It frequently happens that consignees 
wish to take up drafts before or after 
business hours. In keeping with our 
policy to facilitate this business, we en- 
courage them to do so. 

By the operation of our collection 
system, delays are infrequent, and 
many perplexities and losses are over- 
come that otherwise would constantly 
occur, 

Resources over twenty-nine millions. 
IRVING NAT. EXCHANGE BANK 

New York 





INTERESTING SPECIAL CLASSES OF 
BUSINESS, 


In addition to all the above, 
large copy is used once a month 
in a number of New York City 
daily papers. The Mail, Globe, 
Times, Herald, Tribune and 
Staats-Zeitung complete a list the 
extent of which gives an idea of 
the possibilities for such advertis- 
ing. 

It is significant that Lewis C. 
Pierson, president of the Irving 
National Exchange Bank, has re- 
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cently been elected president of 
the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. He is the youngest man that 
has ever received this high honor, 
and it is suggestive of future bank 
advertising progress that the head 
of a bank following out the mod- 
ern idea in advertising has been 
chosen to direct the biggest asso- 
ciation of bankers in the country. 

As this campaign started only 
about two months ago, there has 
been no opportunity to trace direct 
results, but it is safe to suppose 
that when the shipper begins to 
see and realize that a bank exists 
which is willing and anxious to 
take him into its confidence, and 
not expect him to do business on 
a mere say-so of “so many mil- 
lions in resources,” an increase in 
the volume of business handled 
will result. 


Be 


GETTING RETAIL SALESMEN IN 
LINE WITH NATIONAL AD- 
VERTISING. 


More evidence of the interest being 
taken in improving retail store service 
and salesmanship is contained in a re- 
cent issue of the Report, the house or- 
gan for the Hopkins & Allen Arms 
Company. An article is devoted to the 
matter, from which the following are 
excerpts: 

‘Co-operation between the advertising 
and sales departments of retail stores 
is too often lacking, and thus a good 
percentage of the force of the adver- 
tising is utterly wasted, 

“Suppose you advertise in your local 
newspapers a certain line of goods, 
asking the reader to come in and look 
them over, assuring him of the welcome 
he will receive even if he doesn’t care 
to buy. 

“The man goes to the first clerk he 
sees and asks about the goods adver- 
tised in the Morning Post. The clerk 
looks blank and says he ‘doesn’t know, 
but will go and find out.’ This natu- 
rally doesn’t appeal to the inquirer, or 
make him any more enthusiastic, ‘and 
by the time the clerk comes back, he is 
impatient. 

“Perhaps the goods have to be dug 
from some remote corner of the store, 
which takes some time. And even then 
the clerk is not sure to know the best 
selling points. 

“Whenever a certain article or line 
of goods is advertised the clerks should 
all be advised and instructed to have 
the goods ready at hand. All the sell- 
ing points should be explained to them, 
and instead of being a set-back to sales, 
they would be another strong link in 
the chain of good business methods. 

“This co-o eration is not only a good 
thing to seek; it is absolutely essential 
to successful ‘calling: 
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Wanted 


Two high class in- 
vestment banking 
houses, ones who 
operate on the policy 
of a full protection 
to their clients and 
know how to adver- 
tise. Good positions 
can be obtained for 
only two such houses. 
Space in our Finan- 
cial Department is 
limited. References 


exchanged. Address 


ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT, 


SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE 


Success Magazine 
Building, 


New York. 
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ADVERTISING A SAVINGS 
BANK. 


HOW A NEW JERSEY BANK GETS 
PRACTICAL RESULTS FROM SNAPPY 
ADVERTISING—ITS EXPERIENCE EN 
SLOWLY ACCUMULATING ADVERTIS- 
ING RESULTS—THE ADS IT FOUND 
SUCCESSFUL, 


By Chas. S. Bernhard. 


Advertising Manager of The Dime Sav- 
ings — and The 
Co., Newark, N. 

Judging by the vast amount of 
bank and trust company advertis- 
ing, in the monthlies and weeklies 
of the day, it would seem that 
the local banks should awaken to 
the fact that more expenditure for 
advertising should be made in 
their home cities, or the mail-order 
bankers will reach out and get 
most of the savings funds, just 
as the mail-order houses have 
made such deep inroads on the 
trade of the country merchants. 

Some bankers are still laboring 
under the old-fashioned idea that 
it is undignified to advertise ex- 
tensively. Beyond printing the 
names of the Board of Directors, 
announcing the payment of divi- 
dends or a report of the bank’s 
condition, it appears that their ad- 
vertising ends right here. 

It is apparent that there is a 
new order of bank advertising 
throughout the country; when 
even as, highly a respected and 
well-known financier, as former 
secretary of the treasury, the Hon. 
Leslie M. Shaw, is having his 
name and picture published in an 
advertisement, that appears in the 
most widely-circulated publica- 
tions. In fact, from coast to 
coast it is becoming more and 
more realized every day, that the 
new order of things is only a 
forerunner of the volumes of ad- 
vertising that will be printed to 
meet the competition for the gath- 
ering of funds. 

The board of managers of the 
Dime Savings Institution decided 
about two years ago to try out 
this new style of advertising. 
Formerly the old-style notices and 
cards were tried, and while the 
bank grew and was ably managed, 
naturally the deposits increased, 


but only in its regular percentage 
that would in no way create even 
a ripple of excitement. 

So it was agreed to go ahead, 
and put out three ads a week, in 
three of the different papers, on 
different days in each paper, copy 
to run double column, two inches, 
with a change of copy each week, 

The first few advertisements did 
not show any marked increase in 
deposits; but we kept right on, 
and in a short time, more new ac- 
counts were coming in each week. 
They did not grow by leaps and 
bounds, but there was a gradual 
increase, and to-day the percent- 
age of new depositors over two 
years ago shows a_ remarkable 
growth. We simply told our story 
in an easy conversational and 
homespun way, telling why people 
should save their money. 

Now since the depositors have 
grown so satisfactorily, one must 
give heed to the fact that it is 
essential to hold them. This is 
followed up every now and then 
with a_heart-to-heart advertise- 
ment telling why the savings bank 
is safe, and warning the public to 
stay clear of rainbow investments 
and alluring schemes, the adver- 
tisements of which some newspa- 
pers still seem willing to publish. 

The savings bank draws largely 
from the middle classes, and in 
ninety per cent. of the cases, it is 
mostly these people who fall into 
the pitfalls of the promoters of 
the get-rich-quick brigade. It is, 
therefore, pointed out why the 
money should only be withdrawn 
in case of necessity, and not to 
dabble in anything they know 
nothing about; while the savings 
bank, because of it being gov- 
erned by state laws, is the safest 
of all institutions in which to 
place their money. Attention is 
also called to the interest paid on 
deposits. 

Even in the late panic, it was 
surprising and gratifying to note 
the excellent showing this bank 
made. Of course, Newark, with its 
many industries, was forced to 
throw thousands into the ranks 
of the unemployed, but this was 
to a great extent balanced by the 
new accounts coming in through 
the advertising. 
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A REPLY TO THEATRICAL AD- 
VERTISING CRITICISM. 





New York, Dec, 11, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inxs 

Over the signature Harris Merton 
Lyon in your issue of December Ist, I 
notice a reference to theatrical adver- 
tising which conveys an impression so 
erroneous, I am impelled to devote a 
few minutes to setting Mr. Lyon 
aright. 

The gentleman criticises the method 
in vogue chiefly because theatrical ad- 
vertisers are fond of using excerpts 
from the daily papers covering the per- 
formance in a general way, but re- 
fraining from the reprinting of para- 
graphs referring to the personal suc- 
cesses of the various actors or actresses 
engaged in the presentation. H. M. L. 
voices the conviction that more value 
would attach to excerpts employing the 
names of everybody in the cast who 
happens to receive favorable mention 
in the reviewer’s stories. 

Your correspondent of December Ist 
is evidently not in touch with theatri- 
cals, else he would know that both the 
frequently written and the always un- 
written law governing the organization 
of a theatrical company provides that 
only one, or upon rare occasions, two 
members of tae company may be men- 
tioned in print save at the great peril 
of the management. 

The adoption of H. M. L.’s_ plan 
would witness the immediate disrup- 
tion of more than half the companies 
now playing in New York. 

For instance, upon the occasion of 
the recent production of ‘The Belle of 
Brittany” at Daly’s Theatre, Mr. Frank 
Daniels being the star, one New York 
paper said: “Not since Edna May was 
the Belle of New York has such a hit 
been scored as that of clever little Elsa 
Ryan,” 

Now, had the management seen fit 
to exploit Miss Ryan in the next day’s 
advertising, it is certain Mr. Daniels 
would have appeared at the theatre 
with a vigorous kick. And, according 
to all precedent, and a great majority 
o1 contracts, the gentleman would have 
been fully justified. 

I am quite sure the great army of 
theatrical advertisers—the most wide- 
awake class in the business world— 
would gladly accept any suggestion for 
an improvement in their methods, but 
H. M. L. will have to try again, lest 
he would drive all the managers and 
players out of the business altogether. 

Frep PEEL. 
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The Progress Co., Chicago, is to 
erect a new plant costing $25,000, con 
struction to begin January Ist. The 
Progress Co. publishes the Progress 
Magazine, 


William Anderson & Co.. New York, 
publishers of Dry Goods, have contin- 
ued their campaign of education in the 
William Anderson Fashion Book, of 
which it is claimed 200,000 copies were 
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printed for distribution to retailers in 
this and last year. 


eal 


A single page advertise- 
ment that cost $280.00, 
sold $24,000.00 
wofth of 6% bonds. 


From advertising in the 
same magazine,,a leading 
insurance company repcrts 
more business written than 
from the same expenditure 
in any other magazine. 


These are two out of 
many examples of profit- 
able financial advertising 
in 


C[ The , 
MAGAZINE 

Tax assessors’ reports 
from 64 leading cities of 
the United States show 
that 54 per cent of our 
subscribers in these cities 
are property owners and 
pay taxes on an average 
assessment of $11,321.43. 
Taking this exhaustive 
test as a basis, our entire 
reading public has a total 
tax assessed wealth of 
OVER TWO BILLION 
DOLLARS! 


There is no better field 
for the RELIABLE finan- 
cial advertiser. 

Contracts may be made 
now at $280.00 per page. 
On and after February 
first, the rate will be 
$312.00 per page. 


















THE PHILLIPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
341 Fifth Avenue . . New York City 
153 La Salle Street . . Chicago, Ill. 
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THE. BUSINESS. FACTS 
ABOUT ST. LOUIS AND 
KANSAS | CITY. 


HOW THE Benge MANUFACTRERES 
OF ST, LOUIS ARE MAKING INROADS 
ON NEW ENGLAND MAKERS’ 
MARKETS—THE MANUFACTURING 
IN. ST.. LOUIS—LARGE GERMAN 
POPULATION—KANSAS CITY'S 
GREAT RAILROAD PASSENGER AND 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC-—SUPPLY STA- 
TION OF THE SOUTHWEST. 


“When I first came to St. 
Louis,” said a well-known adver- 
tising man, “I wanted to hustle 
everybody along whom I met on 
the street or in offices. I even 
wanted to hustle their Southern 
drawl when they spoke. But I 
have learned that St. Louis busi- 
ness can have its own way of 
growing in a way that forces re- 
spect. This conservatism in St. 
Louis has had its own peculiar 
value, just as in Philadelphia.” 

It would be a bold man who 
would say that St, Louis is failing 
to meet its opportunities. The 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
opened the eyes of many people to 
the peculiar situation of St. Louis. 
Its people divide themselves into 
two’ elements—an _ ultra-conserva- 
tive’ element, and an aggressive 
element. “And this latter element 
is as truly aggressive as the body 
of good business men in any city 
in the country... “Pellagra,”’ or 
the Southern’ hookworm disease, 
have no death grip upon St. Louis. 

Witness the shoe _ situation. 
Nothing more interesting in man- 
ufacturing can be found from one 
end of the country to the other. 
New England had absolutely dom- 
inated the shoe field during al- 
most, the entire history of the Re- 
public. Western cattlemen sold 
hides pretty cheap to’ the New 
England manufacturers, and then 
paid a very neat price for the com- 
pleted shoes, plus the cost of 
transportation, both going and 
coming. Greater economic waste 
could scarcely be conceived. 

Coincident with this condition, 
a natural result of St. Louis’s re- 
markably central position was that 
it became a great wholesale dis- 
tributing center for shoes, among 


other things. Then, as a natural 
step, a part of the aggressive ele- 
ment of St. Louis realized the op- 
portunity there for shoe manufac- 
ture and began it. It took some 
years in the conservative St. Louis 
way to come to modern advertis- 
ing methods (which many New 
England shoe manufacturers even 
to-day are too conservative to 
adopt), and the response was 
rather wonderful. In the last nine 
years the shoe industry in St. 
Louis has increased nearly 200 per 
cent. In 1900 the value of the 
shoes manufactured in St. Louis 
was $8,286,156. To-day they are 
worth something like $40,000,000, 
The average number of wage- 
earners has increased in these 
nine years by about IIo per cent. 

The several brands of shoes now 
advertised from St. Louis are gct- 
ting a national reputation, and 
from a dominant trade position in 
the Middle West they are actually 
entering the East and invading the 
very birthplace of shoe manufac- 
ture. Few, if any, shoes are more 
persistently and widely advertised 
than, for instance, “Star Brand” 
Shoes. These shoes, from being 
advertised locaily and in the trade 
at first, are now taking their place 
among the nationally advertised 
shoes, with coast-to-coast distri- 
bution and fame. 

St. Louis makes and sells quite 
a variety and volume of goods. 
Its largest industry is slaughter- 
ing and meat-packing, products of 
which to the extent of $75,000,000 
are sold every year. This indus- 
try has doubled itself since 1900. 
The tobacco industry has not 
grown very much larger than of 
yore, but about $32,000,000 worth 
of products are still made. About 
$28,000,000 worth of liquors are 
sold, and one of its most widely 
known industries, that of street- 
car building, reaches a volume of 
about $20,000,000. 

The total St. Louis industries 
number 2,482, with a capital of 
$265,9036,570, and producing goods 
valued annually at about $170- 
000,000. 

As a publishing center St. Louis 
ranks pretty high up. Over $5,000,- 
000 is invested, with a production 
valued at $7,470,000. 
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Everybody in the country, if not 
in the world, has heard of Anheu- 
ser-Busch beer—its advertising is 
everywhere. 

Owing to its central position St. 
Louis is one of the very big rail- 
way centers of the country. 
Twenty lines of railways come 
into its immense Union station. It 
is estimated by railway men that 
4,500,000 people are handled each 
year by railways entering St. 
Louis. 

The industrial district of St. 
Louis comprises about 250 square 
miles and embraces East St. Louis 
over in Illinois, and a consider- 
able section up and down the Mic- 
sissippi river. A magnificent bridge 
connects with Illinois and a total 
of about 220,000 population is di- 
rectly tributary, such as Alton 
and Belleville, Ill. A great deal 
of flour and grist-mill products 
are manufactured in and near by 
St. Louis. Coal, grain, cotton, hog 
products and truck are very ex- 
tensively handled. 

St. Louis proper has a popula- 
tion of 674,012, of which it is as- 


serted on good authority that 37% 
per cent are of German parentage 


or German-speaking origin. 58,- 
781 are German-born, and 154,746 
are of German parentage. Colonel 
Pretorious and his prosperous 
German publications give abun- 
dant evidence of this. Catholicism 
is very strong in St. Louis. 

The bank clearings of St. Louis 
give a real index to the great ex- 
tent of wholesaling, manufactur- 
ing and gencra! business done 
there. During the eleven months 
of this year, just passed, St. Louis 
has to its credit a total of $3,119,- 
170,916 in clearings. This is an 
increase of about 350 million dol- 
lars over the same time last year. 
The November, 1908, total was 
$317,774,984. 

Some of the newspapers of St. 
Louis have a remarkable national 
reach and reputation, being read 
from the Gulf to the Canadian 
line, and widely quoted. 


THE REMARKABLE GROWTH OF KAN- 
SAS CITY. 


When the U. S. Government be- 
gan its collection of industrial sta- 
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tistics five years ago, it selected 
a string of ten Or a dozen cities 
upon which to concentrate, but 
Kansas City was not among them. 
It was overlooked. 

The injustice of this slight has 
increased apace from that very. 
year, until Kansas City to-day 
would crowd out five or six of 
the cities to which the Govern- 
ment gave attention.’ 

This is illustrated most graphi- 
cally by the bank clearing record. 
In 1906 Kansas City occupied 
ninth place in Bradstreet’s con- 
fidential figures of clearings. By 
1907 it had reached eighth place, 
and in 1908 it was seventh, It 
beat San Francisco. Its clearings 
are rising rapidly now and in 
November of this year it passed 
Pittsburg and took sixth place. 
Its total clearings for the eleven 
months of this year were $2,172,- 
330,878—a gain of about one-third 
over the same time last year. 

Another extremely interesting 
evidence of the importance of 
Kansas City in national economics 
is its railway situation. A great 
new union station is being 
planned, features of which have 
been borrowed for New York’s new 
Pennsylvania station. According 
to a good railroad authority, C. J. 
Hubbard, Kansas City’s passenger 
trafic is greater than that of St. 
Louis. It is expected that six mil- 
lion people a year will be handled 
at the new Union station, At pres- 
ent Mr. Hubbard figures it at 
5,800,000 as against St. Louis’ 
4,500,000. 

Kansas City is a world’s meat- 
packing market and winter wheat 
exchange, No other city but Chi- 
cago compares with it. Over $100,- 
000,000 worth of packing products 
are shipped out annually. Flour, 
lumber, provisions, etc., form the 
other manufactures, of which a 
total of nearly $200,000,000 is sold. 

Like other Western cities, Kan- 
sas City is awakening to possibili- 
ties of manufacture, 

The population of Kansas City 
was only 32,260 so recently as 
1870; it is now (together with 
Kansas City, Kan., just across the 
river) 260,421, though its popula- 
tion nearby brings it pretty near 
to 300,000. 
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A Gain Every Month 
of the Year 


A gain in advertising each 
month of the present year, from 
January to November inclusive, 
testifies to the steady progress 
of The Chicago Record-Herald 
in 1909. 


Ghe 
Chicago Record-Herald 
Gained 2,285 Columns 
of Display Advertising 


during the first eleven months 
of 1909 over the corresponding 
period in 1908. 

As The Chicago Record-Herald 
refuses “get-rich-quick” and 
other unreliable advertising, 
this means a gain of 2,285 col- 
umns of good clean advertising, 
the only kind that is printed in 
the home paper of the Middle 
West. 





a Ghe 
Chicago Record-Herald 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
437 FIFTH AVENUE 














Let Westchester 
County’s Greatest 
Newspaper 


THE 
Daily Argus 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 
Take your 1910 message every 
oy into 5,000 homes of the rap- 
1 


ly growing suburban section 
adjacent to New York. 


Minimum of Cost 
Maximum of Results 


Tested and Found Powerful. 
The success of others is yours 
for the trying. 

Send for rates 
THE DAILY ARGUS 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 














SPEECHES AT THE DECEMBER 
SPHINX CLUB DINNER. 


A good attendance marked the De- 
cember meeting of the Sphinx Club, 
New York. 

The first speaker was George Batten, 
of the George Batten Agency. Mr, 
Batten went back historically to trace 
the origin of the advertising idea, and 
also read the Funk and Wagnalls def- 
inition of the word. 

“IT am advertising myself by the very 
clothes that I am wearing,” said Mr. 
Batten, “and so is every other man in 
this room. We advertise ourselves by 
the manner of our walk, the inflec- 
tions of our voice, the very way we 
part our hair, in anything and every- 
thing. that we do we are advertising 
ourselves. We advertise others, or 
we advertise goods or wares. Every 
salesman behind every counter in the 
world is an advertising agent; every 
man who takes samples and goes out 
on the road is an advertising agent; 
every minister who gets up in the pul- 
pit on Sunday morning, everyone 
who is trying to make the world bet- 
ter or more refined, more comfortable 
place to live, is an advertising agent.” 

Mr. Batten then referred to some 
Biblical passages suggesting advertising 
in their language. 

“With all reverence,” said Mr. Bat- 
ten, “I believe Saint Paul was the 
greatest of all advertising agents.” He 
then read some letters from early set- 
tlers to those in the old country, which 
sounded pretty much like modern land- 
booming literature. 

“Possibly the best advertising agents 
we have to-day are the window-dressers 
in our stores. A gentleman said to me 
the other day, it actually made him 
hungry to go by a certain grocery 
store. Advertising is constantly edu- 
cating people toward new styles and 
habits. I remember when pictures of 
President Roosevelt first appeared, it 
was said that turn-down collars would 
be fashionable in a few years, and they 
were, These things are coming on so 
constantly that we don’t notice them. 
Evolution is continually going on. 

“I noticed in a paper the other day 
that the average increase of wheat had 
been increased by fourteen to eighteen 
bushels per acre. Well, I am satis- 
fied that the advertising of potash for 
a few years has something to do with 
it. Riding through North Carolina 
the other day I noticed many farm 
houses; I inquired and found in every 
instance the man living on his own 
farm. I wonder if paint advertising 
isn’t responsible for that? 

“Now, there is another word I would 
like to give the definition of, and that 
is ‘steward.’ And I think you will 
agree that a steward has a tremendous 
—— on_his shoulders. Only 
a few Bag 4 ago I remember it was re- 
marked that the only thing that we 
have to sell is hot air and i sky. I 
say it isn’t so—we have something real 
and tangible for sale, and the greatest 
force in the world is that which you 
and I have to sell. Advertising is 
suggesting, and suggesting is the theo: 
ing of public opinion, and it is a great 
force to sell. Anybody can get up a 











so-called fertilizer, but it takes skill to 
know how to mix up a highly effective 
one. You can buy space in newspapers 
and magazines, and on billboards, but 
you have got to know how to apply 
it; and if you are a faithful steward 
you will apply it wisely. Anyone who 
advertises a product becomes or makes 
himself a part of that renee, and the 
man who advertises whisky and other 
harmful propositions becomes a part 
of the harm they do.” : 

George H. Perry, advertising man- 
ager for Siegel-Cooper, spoke on prod- 
ucts not now advertised which might 
be profitably advertised, tracing the 
movements of an imaginary man from 
his first awakening on through the day. 

William Thompson, vice-president of 
the Kalamazoo Stove Company, made 
one of his characteristic addresses on 
“the Human Nature element in adver- 
tising.”’ 

Both Mr. Perry’s and Mr. Thomp- 
son’s addresses are reported in part 
elsewhere in this issue. 


——_~+o-- —-——- 


INCH ADS OUT OF THE BEATEN 
PATH OF TYPOGRAPHY. 





Buiackiston, “Doctor oF SALEs.” 
PittspurG, Pa., Nov. 29, 1909. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In a recent issue of Printers’ Inx 
appeared an article by Mr. Hulley, of 
Pittsburg, dealing with fourteen-line 
display ads. Mr. Hulley, while a new- 
comer in the game, seems to have early 
absorbed the orthodox ideas as to the 
treatment of this phase of advertising. 

The writer remembers that some 
years ago it required a vast amount of 
urging to get a printer to follow a 
layout which indicated unusual border 
effects or gave any indication of a de- 
sire to stray from the beaten paths of 
typography. At that time it was nec- 
essary to send out orders with a “fol- 
low-copy-or-omit” footnote to secure 
the desired set-up. 

Since Mr. Hulley makes no men- 
tion of any similar trouble, it is fair 
to assume that he found the compositor 
amenable to his progressive methods. 

The illustrations accompanying Mr. 
Hulley’s lucid exposition of his dis- 
play methods have the heartiest com- 
mendation of the writer, possibly be- 
cause they are very good examples of 
a Style that was a particular pet of his 
during his (the writer’s) copy-writing 
youth. 

It is by the publication of just such 
articles as Mr. Hulley’s that PrinTERs’ 
Ink is helping the humble seekers 
after advertising knowledge. Keep up 
the good work. 

G. P. Bracxiston. 


———_+ 9 


John A. Kershaw, formerly editor of 

Selling Magazine, and recently with the 

Osborne Company, becomes Eastern 

representative of the Practical Engineer 

re gal 1st, with headquarters in New 
ork. 
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PITTSBURGH 


has a number of good newspapers, per- 
haps more newspapers truthfully 
classed as good, than‘any of the other 
large cities in the country. 

From the standpoint of the selection 

of one newspaper, or even of a re- 
stricted list of newspapers to cover 
Pittsburgh thoroughly the city is some- 
times regarded as a problem by the ad- 
vertising space buyer. 
- But Pittsburgh newspaper rates are 
lower in comparison than those of most 
other large cities. More papers can be 
used, more people reached, and a more 
complete and thorough campaign con- 
ducted in Pittsburgh for a given sum, 
than is the case in any other city of its 
size in the country. 


PITTSBURGH POST 


(MORNING AND SUNDAY) 


now in its sixty-seventh year and a 
leader for more than half a century, 
and the 


PITTSBURGH SUN 


(EVENING) 


now in its fourth year, and under the 
same ownership and editorship, one of 
the phenomenal afternoon newspaper 
successes of the day, have a distinctive 
and pronounced field in the Pittsburgh 
territory. 

In point of circulation they do not 
duplicate each other, nor any other 
Pittsburgh paper to any considerable 
extent. They are both newspapers of 
a high tone and quality and are power- 
ful factors not only in the home and 
social life of the community but in the 
business and civic affairs of the city. 

They are necessities to every success- 
ful advertising campaign for the city of 
Pittsburgh. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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SOME BRIGHT CALIFORNIA 
BANK ADVERTISING. 





LOS ANGELES’ TWO SUCCESSFUL 
BANK ADVERTISERS—CONCENTRAT- 
ING ON A SPECIFIC CLASS OF PEO- 
PLE—ILLUSTRATION WELL USED— 
GENERAL STIMULUS TO SAVINGS 
AS RESULT OF COMPETITION AND 
ADVERTISING. 





The possibilities of up-to-date 
and carefully planned bank adver- 
tising are most excellently demon- 
strated in the German-American 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles. This 
bank began some time ago to run 
a series of ads in the newspapers, 
gotten up in a rather peculiarly 
intimate and concretely suggestive 
way. Each ad was aimed to in- 
terest a particular class. It was 
figured that it would be best to 
concentrate in each ad upon a 
particular class of people, in order 
to talk to them in the most effec- 
tive way. 

This series of ads has created 
a great deal of attention and been 
most successful in securing busi- 
ness for the bank. This is proved 
by the fact that in three months 
of this year the deposits increased 
$1,150,000. 

. The ads were 110 lines, double 
column, set in a very readable 
style. They have been thought so 
much of that they have now been 
issued in booklet form and are be- 
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German American’ 
Savings Bank jx: 


German American 
Savings Bank = = 


REACHING SPECIFIC CLASSES, 


ing used for circularizing, under 
the title of “Little Stories About 
a Big Bank.” 

The bank pays 3 per cent inter- 
est and has a unique form of de- 


posit called “Term” deposits for 
a period of six months. This class 
of deposits draws interest at 4 per 
cent, payable each six months or 
compounding every six months. 
Another class called “Special 
Ordinary” deposits are sums de- 
posited for no definite period, 
against which the depositor may 
issue checks, under moderate lim- 
itations and without presentation 
of the pass book. Interest on this 
» 





ro bonnie. 
ater Cent. On Term Accounts 
3 Per Cent On Special Savings Accounts 











A WELL-ILLUSTRATED BANK AD. 


class of deposits is paid at a 3 per 
cent rate with a condition that a 
minimum monthly balance of $300 
be kept. 

It has a “Collection” depart- 
ment, “Exchange” and “Safe De- 
posit” departments, together with 
other branches of banking service. 

The effect of good bank adver- 
tising in any city is invariably 
to increase the good advertising 
being done there and to stimulate 
the deposits in all banks. 

This is well illustrated in Los 
Angeles, where at least two banks 
are using large advertising space 
in an unusually able way. The 
Security Savings Bank is doing 
some _ exceptional advertising, 
through the Newitt Advertising 
Company. This copy, in contrast 
to that of the other bank, runs 
considerably to illustration and 
strong black-and-white display. 
This series has also attracted much 
attention and brought good results. 
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We Want to Send You This Portfolio of 


Samples of COUPON BOND iusiness paper 








If you care about the quality, character and impressiveness of 
your stationery—these samples will be valuable to you. They show 
you what really impressive, productive stationery is. They show you 
business forms on COUPON BOND; handsomely printed, litho- 
graphed and die-stamped in harmonious color combinations. 


If you buy business stationery you need these samples. They tell 
you how to get the most impressive, most productive stationery. 
They show you how your letter-head or check would look on 
COUPON BOND. They demonstrate and tell you why, of all bond 
papers, COUPON BOND is best qualified to serve you, and why it 
is the first choice of those who recognize the actual earning-power 
of high-grade stationery. 


This valuable portfolio is free. Send for it today. With this portfolio we 
will also send you samples of our Berkshire Text and Berkshire Cover 
Papers. These are two most excellent papers for fine book and booklet use. 


American Writing Paper Company 
Sales Department - - HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
WY Largest a. of Writing, Book and Cover, and other 
Papers for Business Purposes. 0 Mills. 
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AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER 
ANNUAL 
DIRECTORY 


NW AYER & SON 


5 ‘| 
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The Standard Newspaper }« 
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irectory biased 

The late George P. Rowell began the publication of his [fof eac 
American Newspaper Directory in 1869, the year in which to-date 
this firm began business. oe 
To the gathering and publishing of newspaper statistics, ie 
an undertaking always abounding in difficulties and discout- ff nent 
agements, and often in deceptions as well, Mr. Rowell de- | of bu 
voted the best years of his life, bringing to the work an alert Bi Once 
and resourceful mind, a ready pen and an honest heart. book 
The press of this country owes much to George P. Rowell, I 
who for so long collected and published the statistics which bi 
inform the outside world as to every newspaper enterprise, and po 
give the publishing business the respect which it enjoys. aie 


Mr. Rowell was by taste and temperament a journalist. J Phile 
This accounts for his inception of this publication—Printers’ 
Ink. The editorial microbe likewise doubtless explains the 
gradual passing of the Rowell Agency, and the success of “The Phi 
Little School Master in the Art of Advertising,” as he lovingly 
called it. Ne 


In 1880 this firm, which had for the previous eleven years Bo 


of its history collected newspaper statistics for use in its busi- 
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4s advertising agents, began to publish them under the 
if The American Newspaper Annual. 


talizing that his health was impaired, and further, that 
an advertising agency could maintain such a publication, 
towell in his later years repeatedly discussed with us 
rchase of his Directory. It was not, however, until 
his death that the sale was consummated, and the'rights, 
records and property of his book became ours. 


fe now announce the publication of the consolidated work 
tthe title “The American Newspaper Annual and Di- 
ty.” This is now the only work of its kind—no other 
lisly attempts to gather newspaper statistics from original 
firces. The forthcoming volume will list 24,018 publications. 
Over 2,000 appear for the first time in it, and nearly as many 
have been dropped. There are between 4,000 and 5,000 
canges from last year’s volume. 


This standard volume represents the condition of the news- 
paper press of the country as it stands to-day. With its un- 
biased circulations and other data; its commercial description 
f his Hof each place where a newspaper is published; its up- 
hich ftodate, specially engraved maps showing every newspaper 
town; its 180 special lists of publications—daily, weekly, 
monthly, and those covering every important class or trade, ff 


a places at the disposal of publishers, of advertisers, of govern- 

de- ment and corporation officials, of librarians, of students and 

lest Hof business men information not elsewhere to be procured. 

| Once used and given an opportunity to answer questions, the 
book is never willingly dispensed with. 

: In recent years Rowell’s Directory sold for $10.00 a copy, 

nd 4 While Ayer & Son’s Annual has been $5.00. The price of the 


consolidated book will be $5.00; carriage extra. Postage 60 
) cents. Specimen pages on application. Address orders to 
st. J Philadelphia. 


. Philadelphia 
New York 
= | Boston 





=) 
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INQUIRIES, 
AND THE DEALER. 


Wittiram A. Stites ADVERTISING 
GENCY. 
303 DearsorN STREET, 
Cuicaco, Dec. 11, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In your issue of December 8th_the 
first article, “Inquiry Cost as a Mis- 
leading Advertising Factor,” comes 
mighty near hitting the nail on the 
head, but it strikes me that it does not 
go quite deeply enough into the actual 
purchase experience of the consumer. 














The best advertised banks in the 
are regular subscribers to 


The Bank 
Advertiser 


Each number contains new 
ideas, copy suggestions, repro- 
ductions of the best bank adver- 
tising, special articles by bankers 
who are advertising their banks 
successfully. 


Each number is a storehouse of 
practical information and inspir- 
ation; this is the reason why 
our readers keep the back num- 
bers on file. 


$2.00 makes you a subscriber for 
one year; $5.00 for three years. 


The Bank Advertiser 
Inter - State Building 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 








ADVERTISING 





| this.” 


True, most advertising is written with 
the idea that a demand is to be created 
unon the dealer. However, one of the 
chief errors in advertising thought is 
the assumption that the average indi. 
vidual upon reading the advertisement 
immediately makes a demand or that 
there is that close connection between 
the advertisement, the consumer and 
the dealer. As a matter of fact it hap- 
pens more like this. The average 
reader of a magazine peruses the ad- 
veftising pages aS a matter of informa- 
tion plus curiosity. Very often they 
find something which interests them 
and which they propose to purchase 
some time, but it is simply ridiculous 
to assume that the average reader im- 
mediately either writes or hunts up the 
dealer for the purnose of securing this 
wonderful advertised article. It does 
not work that way. They read all this 
advertising information, and they read 
it again, and sometimes two or three 
times more. Possibly, in the mean- 
time, or perhaps after reading it sev- 
eral times, they happen in to their 
dealer to purchase some article, not 
necessarily any particular advertised 
article either. 

While there they happen to see some 
article, the advertisement of which in 
the magazines had impressed them. 
Something like this kind of a conver- 
sation goes on. 

“Mr. Dealer, what do you think of 
so-and-so, which I notice you have on 
the counter here or in the show case?” 

The dealer will probably say, “This 
is an article that we recommend.” 

Oftentimes, due to the fact that the 
prospective purchaser has read con- 
siderable about the same in the maga- 
zines, said purchaser will really know 
more about the article than the dealer 
and will simply say, ‘I think I will try 
So, after all, it depends upon 
the sales plan and organization, how 
well they have brought the dealer 
around, how easy it is for the con- 
sumer to notice the article when hap- 
pening in some particular store, and a 
great many other side issues which go 
to make up the relation between the 
consumer and the dealer. , 

The main point is, that advertising 
should not be judged either by the in- 


| quiry producing phase of it or by the 
| “consumer demand,” as interpreted by 


most advertising thinkers. 








Western Representatives 
TAYLOR & BILLINGSLEA 
626 First National Bank Building 
Chicago, Ill 





The Missouri & Kansas Farmer 


Is the most thoroughly read farm magazine in the southwest. 


It is the only strictly agricultural magazine published in Kansas City, 
being indispensable for covering Kansas and western Missouri. 


60,000 CIRCULATION GUARANTEED. 


RATE: 25c A LINE. 
Eastern Representative 
CHAS. H. HOPKINS 

150 Nassau Street 

New York, N. Y. 
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There is certainly a tremendous in- 
ertia in the average community which 
cannot be overcome. The more pur- 
chasing ability there is in a community, 
the less of this inquiry and “runnin 
2 pe dealer at once” habit you w: 
fin 


My experience, based on retail and 
wholesale merchandising, has convinced 
me beyond question that the great mass 
of the people who buy through dealers, 
icularly in cities, do mot go ve 
ch out of their way to buy any ad- 
verti article, nor do they act as 
poset as the average advertising so- 

or tries to make the prospective ad- 
vertiser believe. 

To a certain extent the fraternity has 
itself to blame for the results which 
have been produced by the education 
of advertisers who judge the value of 
their advertising on the basis of in- 
uiries and immediate demand. It is 

solutely the wrong theory of adver- 
tising, except in the case of mail-order 
propositions. 

he great merchandising business of 
this country is generally through deal- 
ers. It is slow work. The sooner ad- 
vertising men preach to advertisers the 
doctrine that they must not judge ad- 
vertising or the mediums used merely 
by the inquiries and the immediate sales 
made from the same, the more perma- 
nent and stable will general advertising 
become in the minds of those adver- 
tisers who put this doctrine into actual 
practice. hen this doctrine becomes 
ed accepted by the advertising 
taternity, then will come the great 
study of circulation, the keenest analy- 
sis of the same, rather than, as at pres- 
ent, the foolish basis of cost per in- 
quiry. 

Please, Mr. Printers’ Inx, let us 
have more on this subject. Repetition 
is advertising success—and not inquiry 
producing copy. Throughout I refer to 
any advertising campaign which takes 
into account dealer-consumer relation. 

H. WINSTEN. 
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Thomas Dreier, who for two years 
has been managing editor of The Busi- 
ness Philosopher and business manager 
of The Sheldon University Press at 
Libertyville, Ill., leaves January 1st for 
Pittsfield, Mass., where he becomes 
editor of the steations of The Cax- 
ton Society. e has for the past three 
months edited The Caxton, an indi- 
vidualistic magazine printed in two 
colors devoted to Education for Effi- 
ciency. Arthur W. Newcomb is the 
new managing editor of the B. P. and 
Edward Dreier is business manager. 





The Portland Oregonian in October 
of this year carried 6,652 inches of 
Eastern advertising, an increase of 53 
per cent over last year. In November 
of this year it carried 1,888 more inches 
than in November of last year. 





_Torrey, Bright & Capen Company has 
given the Shumway Agency a trial ap- 
propriation for ci and out-of-town 
papers. This fine old carpet house has 
never been an advertiser, and it has 
aroused much interest to learn what the 
outcome of this advertising will be. 
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The Evening 


Gazette 
Worcester 


prints and sells more ‘papers daily 
than any other Worcester evening 
paper sells, or ever did sell, or 
“ claim.” 


It has the largest circulation ever 
attained by any evening paper in 
Worcester or Central and Western 
Massachusetts. 


Being an evening paper, it circulates 
almost wholly in and near Worcester. 
So of its 17,000 copies daily nearly 
every copy tells on Worcester trade. 


For WORCESTER, Mass, 
The GAZETTE 


Julius Mathews, Representative. 








TERRY'S MEXICO 


Immensely useful to the trav- 
eler who wishes to see all there 
is worth seeing in Mexico in 
the most expeditious, satisfac- 
tory, and economical way. 

Modelled after the celebrated 
Baedeker Guide Books. 


824 Pages. 26 Maps 
and Plans 








Syery city, town, hotel, rail- 
road, historic feature, end 
tour, is fully described. A brief 
history of the country is given. 
Money, Passport, Custom-house, 
etc., Pally discussed, 

This Guide to Mexico is com- 
plete. Price $2.50 net postpaid. 


Circular on request from 


SONORA NEWS COMPANY 


CALLE DE LAS ESTACIONES 12 
MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 
or 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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HOW ST. LOUIS BECAME 
GREATEST SHOE CENTER 
THROUGH ADVERTISING. 





ADVERTISING, SELLING PLAN AND 
COST OF PRODUCTION DIFFER RAD- 
ICALLY FROM EASTERN SHOE 
CENTERS—SELLING BY CATALOGUE 
TO WEST—REMARKABLE FACTORY 
ORGANIZATION—CO-OPERATION. 





By I. H. Sawyer. 
Advertising Manager, The Brown Shoe 
Company. 

The first attempts to start shoe 
manufacturing in St. Louis failed, 
because the pioneers were more 
skilled in making than in selling. 
The demand for quality goods was 
so insistent, however, that the in- 
dustry finally got started compet- 
ing on quality rather than on 
price and style. To-day the strong 
difference between St. Louis and 
eastern shoe manufacture are cost 
of production, selling plan and 
advertising. 

The difference in the cost of 
production is due partly to con- 
ditions that are found in the West, 
and partly to organization. The 
labor conditions in the East and 
living expenses contribute towards 
a demand for higher wages. 
Present figures show that the 
average wages paid to shoe makers 
in the East is $11.00 per week for 
men and women, while the aver- 
age wage paid in St. Louis is but 
$9.00 per week. 

A manufacturer of Lynn, Mass., 
is recently quoted as saying: 
do not know whether St. Louis 
has gone ahead of Lynn, but I 
think it will, unless conditions 
here change. The western manu- 
facturers can beat us 10 cts. a 
pair in making shoes and can 
under-sell us right along.” While 
this statement was prompted by 
labor conditions existing in Lynn, 
that is not the whole secret of 
the advantage St. Louis manufac- 
turers have in the cost of produc- 
tion. From the beginning St. 
Louis shoe men have worked on 
the plan of supplying all the needs 
of the trade in the Middle West 
and Southwest. This has led to 
the establishment of separate 
plants for the purpose of making 


different styles and grades of 
shoes. As -the trading territory 
extended, factories have been 
added, so that St. Louis manu- 
facturers now make shoes for 
practically every class of trade to 
be found in the United States, 
and in many instances supply the 
special demands of foreign coun- 
tries, 

This system of having a chain 
of factories not only enables them 
to meet the widest popular de- 
mand and thus increase their 
sales, but cuts down materially 
the cost of selling, as a firm with 
a number of specialty plants sells 
its entire product through the 
medium of one sales force and is, 
in effect, the same as a dozen in- 
dependent concerns each making 
a specialty line. 


As a result of this, these con- 
cerns owning a chain of factories 
do a tremendous business and 
are able to operate on smaller 
margins. At the same time the 
salesmen selling a complete line 


are able to make big money on a. 


much smaller per cent commis- 
sion than salesmen traveling for 
separate concerns in the East. 

Another element which con- 
tributes to the small cost of pro- 
duction, is that practically all 
these western factories were built 
specially for the business with a 
view to conservation of power, 
time, labor and material. They 
are large, light, well arranged, 
and modern in every respect. A 
number of firms also have taken 
advantage of the low cost of liv- 
ing in nearby towns and have 
established factories in these 
smaller centers, conveniently lo- 
cated for shipping facilities in re- 
spect to the central storeroom. 

Again, the St. Louis manufac- 
turers have, many of them, ad- 
opted a plan of establishing cen- 
tral cutting ‘and supply plants 
where all of the parts are cut 
under a single supervision and sent 
out to the various factories to be 
assembled and made into shoes. 
This plan of division and pro- 
ficiency of labor not only contrib- 
utes to low cost in production, 
but tends toward better quality 
and the highest perfection in shoe 
construction. 
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Another feature which is char- 
acteristic of western shoe making 
is their selling plan. Western 
shoe makers in the very beginning 
have taken advantage of their cen- 
tral location and their railroad 
facilities to place their storerooms 
at the service of their customers. 
Large stocks of shoes in practic- 
ally all lines are kept on floors 
ready for immediate shipment. 
Retail dealers are thus enabled to 
run their business on less capital, 
keep their stock cleaner and turn 
it more often. This idea has met 
the approval of the retail trade in 
general, and the manufacturers 
realizing this have placed special 
emphasis on that particular phase 
of their business. Large modern 
storerooms have been built with 
a view to carrying millions of 
dollars worth of stock and have 
been equipped with the most- 
modern devices for convenient 
handling and quick shipments. As 
a result, retail dealers all over the 
country take advantage of these 
conditions and do a large part of 


“their buying by mail orders di- 


rect to the house, so that it can be 
conservatively estimated that 
$10,000,000.00 worth of business 
comes to St. Louis without fur- 
ther selling expense than the mak- 
ing of complete and will-illustrated 
catalogues. 


In addition to the elements 
above mentioned, St. Louis has 
evolved a distinctive plan of ad- 
vertising. The most casual review 
of Eastern and Western methods 
shows a decided difference in this 
respect. From the very beginning 
there has been a chime of quality 
from all St. Louis houses. Their 
first prestige was gained through 
making good on this selling point 
and they have continually‘ rung 
it into the ears of both retailers 
and the general public ever since. 
They also emphasize very largely 
the organization side of their busi- 
ness. The capital stock, the num- 
ber of factories, the equipment, 
the facilities for shipping, the cen- 
tral cutting and distributing plants 
—all of these have been kept con- 
stantly in the foreground on their 
advertising literature. Bigness, ef- 
ficiency, quality, are the ideas 
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=The= 
Hartford 


Courant 


MAKES A 
Special Feature of 
Financial News, and 
Financial Advertising 








Few, if any, daily 
newspapers in this 
country print so 
much high-class fi- 
nancial advertising 
as The Courant. 

The certainty that 
The Courant reaches 
all money centers in 
Hartford and Con- 
necticut makes it an 
especially valuable 
advertising medium 
for this class of busi- 
ness. 











The 
Hartford Courant 
Hartford, Conn. 


Sample Copies sent on application 





CHARLES H. EDDY 








Foreign Advertising Representative 
NEW YORK 


6013 Metropolitan Bldg., Madison Sq. 
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around which all copy seems to 
gravitate. 

They have also emphasized their 
purpose not only to sell shoes 
through the dealer but to sell 
shoes for the dealer. Western 
houses have taken the lead in co- 
operating with retailers in every 
possible way to advertise their 
goods to the general public. This 
was not done direct through na- 
tional campaigns of advertising, 
but through the dealers them- 
selves. 

Advertising matter in large 
quantities has been furnished by 
retailers and they have been taught 
to distribute it locally and add to 
it the force of their own per- 
sonality. 

Another distinctive feature of 
western shoe advertising is one of 
a more or less personal nature. 
This was begun by the Brown 
Shoe Company when they inau- 
gurated their famous “Buster 
Brown” campaign. The characters 
themselves, “Buster Brown” and 
“Tige,” were sent out into the 
territory to hold receptions and 
advertise the line. This was an 
entirely new note in shoe adver- 
tisement and many looked upon it 
as doomed to failure. However, it 
proved to be the means of round- 
ing out the character of the firm 
and bringing in a sort of personal 
element between the wearer of the 
shoes and the house that made 
them. Several St. Louis shoe 
houses are using this method of 
advertising with remarkable suc- 
cess. 

All of these elements have com- 
bined in making St. Louis the 
greatest shoe manufacturing center 
in the United States. There are 
now thirty-one factories in St. 
Louis and _ seventeen factories 
owned and operated by St. Louis 
firms in nearby towns. Sixteen 
thousand operators are employed 
to make the shoes and 700 sales- 
men, covering every state in the 
Union and a number of foreign 
countries, are engaged in selling 
the product. 23,454,830 pairs of 
shoes were made last year, valued 
at more than $40,000,000.00. St. 
Louis makes and sells direct to 
the dealer one and a third 
times as many shoes as any 


other city in the United States, 
The business still continues to 
grow. More capital is being added 
every year and several of the 
leading concerns are growing at 
the rate of $1,000,000.00 yearly in 
shipments. 

St. Louis is easily the great 
central shoe market of America, 


—_————_+0>—__— 
DEPARTMENT SrORES AND RE. 
TAIL CRITICISM. 


New York, Dec. 14, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Your recent series of articles on re. 
tail store service at first stirred my an- 
tagonism because of the criticisms of 
retail methods, especially regarding na- 
tionally advertised goods. 

But, of course, the positions taken by 
your retail critics are on general prin- 
7 unassailable, except for one thing, 
which we all so often fail to calculate. 
I mean the human equation in the re- 
lation between clerk and _ customer. 
There are certain fundamentals which 
cover all cases. but there are certain 
classes of individual customers for 
whom it is necessary to break all fun- 
damentals. 

Some customers are not impressed or 
do not think the clerk knows her busi- 
ness unless she uses language and meth. 
ods which, to another po of shoppers, 
would be insult. I recently overheard 
one of our best saleswomen talk to a 
customer in a way that was impertinent 
and brusque to an extreme degree. I 
spoke to this customer after she left 
the counter, asking her whether she had 
resented the saleswoman’s tone and lan- 
guage. She didn’t know what I meant 
—hadn’t noticed it! 

If all shoppers were intelligent, in- 
formed and cultivated it would not take 
long to affect the reforms we all agree 
are necessary. Nor, I venture to say, 
would nationally advertised products 
have such adventures in finding a great 
wide market. But the balance of in- 
telligence still tends to be on the side 
of the salespeople in good stores after 
you average it all up and make allow- 
ance for exceptions. 

Department stores are very great na- 
tional markets nowadays, and if na- 
tional advertisers desire to increase the 
qual‘ty of the retailers’ relation to the 
public by educating shoppers about good 
goods, he’ll find the stores with him on 
everv count. We look to advertisers to 
do that, and we'll guarantee that we'll 
travel as fast educating our clerks as 
he'll travel educating the public. 

PRoMINENT DEPARTMENT STORE Mav. 

—_—_—+o>———— 

Two new dailies are to be published 
at Denver, Colo., one the Herald, to be 
published by Clarence P. Dodge, of the 
Gazette, and another by C. F. Yeager, 
principal owner of the Evening Tele- 
graph. 

Dr. W. W. Krape, formerly head of 


the General Assembly, has sold the 
Freeport, Ill., Evening Standard to W. 





T. Raleigh, Mayor of Freeport and mil- 


lionaire medicine manufacturer. It will 
continue as a Republican paper. 
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ACTIVITY IN INSURANCE 
ADVERTISING. 





EQUITABLE LIFE BEGINS BIG CAM- 
PAIGN—OTHERS GOING INTO BIGGER 
LISTS—LACK OF CONVICTION ON 
PART OF CONSUMER, AND SUBSTI- 
TUTION TO BE REMEDIED BY AD- 
VERTISING—MORE AGREEABLE COPY 
—AGENT’S MORE LIBERAL VIEW. 





By Frank H, Holman. 


The Equitable Life Insurance 
Society is starting a full-page 
magazine campaign in a pretty siz- 
able list, on 12-time orders. The 
Insurance Company of North 
America (Philadelphia), and the 
Home Life Insurance Company, 
of New York, are both satisfied 
with a small taste of good national 
advertising, and expect next year 
to considerably enlarge their lists. 

These are facts which indicate a 
movement in insurance advertis- 
ing which will develop quite ex- 
tensively within the next few 
years, without doubt. 

Ever since the insurance investi- 
gations and the stringent state in- 
surance restrictions, advertising 
expenditure has been rather neg- 
ligent, owing to the limitations 
placed by law both upon the vol- 
ume of business possible to carry 
and upon the expenditure to se- 
cure it. The situation has thus been 
rather strained and the Prudential 
Company has been almost alone in 
the advertising field of life insur- 
ance. The Metropolitan Company 
does some newspaper advertising 
(and considerable advertising of 
another kind by means of its 
Tower); while other individual 
local insurance agents like Wes- 
sels in the New York Mail, and 
the Kansas Equitable agent in the 
farm papers, have done their best 
to use the powerful modern ally 
to get business. 

Some companies have been am- 
ply persuaded of the value of ad- 
vertising, and have adopted round- 
about methods to overcome the 
legal ban upon advertising. This 
ban, having not been placed upon 
industrial insurance, gave some 
companies the opportunity of load- 
ing a trifle more expense on in- 
dustrial business in order to get 


- 
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funds to advertise and push life 
insurance. 

The legal situation has, there- 
fore, been a stumbling block in 
the way of beter advertising and 
more of it, in the life insurance 
field. Meanwhile, accident, bag- 
gage, and marine insurance, etc., 
has pushed forward toward mod- 
ern methods and is employing 
periodical advertising more and 
more. The Hartford Company, 
one of the oldest and staunchest. 
has in the past year conducted 
rather epoch-making advertising 
for this class of insurance, with 
the purpose of vividly calling to 
mind the reputation of this com- 
pany, so as to forestall ‘“substi- 
tution.” 

For even insurance has its “sub- 
stitution evil.” One of the inner 
problems of most all classes of in- 
surance is that the agent who gets 
a prospect sells him, not what the 
prospect has desired, but the thing 
the salesman happens to sell or 
make most profit from. In other 
words, insurance has_ suffered 
most pronouncedly from the lack 
of conviction in the mind of the 
consumer. The subject has seemed 
so technical and so involved that 
the average man has not formed 
deep convictions. And some that 
he did form about large compa- 
nies were wofully shattered by in- 
vestigations ! 

It seems now, from many tend- 
encies, that the consumer will get 
rid of his notions about the com- 
plications of insurance, and real- 
ize the comparative simplicity of 
selecting insurance. As soon as 
more companies abandon their 
meaningless rows of figures and 
their general publicity, and present 
insurance in the plain light of the 
average man’s viewpoint, there 
will undoubtedly come better in- 
surance conditions. There are 
many millions to-day who do not 
need any persuasion to insure, but 
come to the conclusion as a mat- 
ter of course. The question of 
what policy and what company is 
vexing, however, and the agent 
who happens to get hold of the 
man gets the business, selling him 
a policy of a kind which may be 
totally unsuited to him, or may- 
hap in a worthless company. 
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Fire insurance has suffered par- 
ticularly in this respect, for fire 
insurance companies have had less 
publicity than life insurance con- 
cerns. The business man as a 
rule, knows scarcely one fire in- 
surance company, and the first 


agent who gets hold of him sells 
him what is most profitable to sell, 
as a rule. 

This situation forms a strong 
inducement to begin to advertise 
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UNUSUAL KIND OF INSURANCE COPY. 


to secure a recognized reputation 
which will be insisted upon by the 
policy buyer. Other companies are 








WE HAVE PREPARED SUCCESSFUL SHOW- 
CARDS AND WINDOW NOVELTIES 
tor Bovril, Armours’ Meats, Dewar’sWhisky, 
Skipper Sardines, Van Houten's Cocoa ,and 
practically all the most successful British 
Advertisers. We are the sole proprietors of 
Mathews’ Aeriai Gauze Showcards, Aerial 
Thread Showcards and other window dis- 
play novelties. Some new creations in course 
of preparation. Advertisers desirous of se- 
curing “out of the ordinary’’ attention, ar- 
resting window display material, please 
state wants and quantities. Sena’ dummy 
sample package and we will submit free of 
charge suitable specimens and charges. 
T. Mathews & Co., 12 Short St., Leicester, Eng. 


United States Representative 
GER 


2809 Shenandoah Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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pretty close to falling in line in 
the periodicals. 

The man who was once most 
opposed to advertising but is now 
coming to appreciate it most keen- 
ly is the district agent who gets a 
renewal income on business from 
his territory. He has been opposed 
to a national campaign directed 
from the home office, because of 
the fear that his own business 
would be. subverted. (District 
agents are like kings in their terri- 
tory and sometimes make great 
fortunes simply by selling their 
title to renewal premiums in their 
territory. ) 

This feeling, like the similar 
feeling among sales agents in 
other commercial lines, is giving 
way to an appreciation of the 
power of printer’s ink, with in- 
quiries from a national campaign 
directed to the originating district. 
There are many district agents 
now who are more alive to adver- 
tising than their home office, and 
are making a success of advertis- 
ing locally at their own expense. 

A change in life insurance copy 
has come about in the last few 
years. The suggestion of the hor- 
ror of death has been repulsive to 
many. A series for the Home Life 
Insurance Company, now running, 
is based on the sentiment idea. 
One ad shows a man in the heart 
of his family circle, another, a 
young man painting day-dreams 
of the home he hopes some day 
will be his. When the “heart in- 
terest” of these pictures has taken 
hold, the reader is supposed to 
read the brief exposition of Home 
Life’s policies. 


a 


IN A PREDICAMENT WITHOUT 
“PRINTERS’ INK.” 





Nicuots-Finn ADVERTISING COMPANY, 
Cutcaco, Dec. 14, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Just imagine a “live wire” advertis- 
ing agency in this enlightened day and 
age trying to do business without the 

wholesome influence of Printers’ INK, 
ead you get some idea of our present 
predicament. But do not send us con- 
dolences—send us what we want, for 
we enclose herewith the’ initiation fee 
—our check for two dollars, 


Nicnots-Finn ADVERTISING Co. 
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The only Magazine of its kind in the World! 


t 66 UR NAVY” is written, published and read in the 
: S. Navy, and covers the entire service. If 
t you are advertising to reach men, every reader 
r is a prospective customer. 
} Because of the close association of men on shipboard, 
a few magazines cover a large field, 50 to 100 copies being 
read by the entire crew of 1,000 men. This allows us 
to make a rate that will interest you. 

We shall be very glad to give you any information you 
desire concerning the magazine or the field for your line 
in the service. Let us send you sample copies and rate 


“OUR NAVY” 
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Filiciency and Economy in the 
Collection Department 


E will send our booklet, bearing the above title, 
with all particulars as to our system, showing 
you how to attain that consummation devoutly 

to be wished, FREE on request. 

Sample copy of our monthly magazine, devoted to 
credits and collections, and containing many articles of 
value to the credit man, digest of recent decisions on new 
points of commercial law, a tabulation of collection laws oi 
the various States (up to date), a carefully revised list of 
attorneys and banks, will be sent upon request to the credit 
man or collection manager of any reputable wholesaling or 
manufacturing establishment. Address our St. Louis office, 
where our printing is done and supplies are kept. 


THE MERCANTILE ADJUSTER 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1886) 
ST, LOUIS ote NEW YORK 
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NEW KIND OF BANK COPY. 


The ubiquitous vogue of the house 
organ has given one bank advertiser 
an idea which is rather clever. The 
Alamo State Bank, Muskogee, Okla- 
homa, in its newspaper ads conducts 
a “house organ’—a paper within a 
paper. 

“Tales of a Dollar’ is the title of 


Tales Of a Dollar 


Val Munk ogee. Ohis. Jume 5, 1909 No. 14 
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this unique “publication,” is such it 
can be called. It is the work of H. 
L. Marshall. The first “number” ap- 
peared in the Times-Democrat last 
April, and the paper is still being is- 
sued. The triple column space is di- 
vided into fac-simile newspaper columns 
which are filled with a considerable 
range of matter. 


+ e+ 
BALTIMORE’S ADVERTISING POS- 
SILILITIES. 


The new Baltimore Advertising Club 
has evoked a great deal of local co-oper- 
ation. The Baltimore News recently gave 
a long editorial to the subject of adver- 
tising, in which it predicts that the club 
will do much to make Baltimore more 
of an advertising center than hereto- 
fore. It points out how Baltimore is 
one of the great centers for the manu- 
facturing of straw hats, though few 
people know it. It argues that these 
hat manufacturers ought to inaugurate 
a broad-gauge advertising campaign, ex- 
pending half a million or more to stand- 
ardize the name of the product. It 
calls upon the great clothing manufac- 
turers and canned. goods packers, of 
which Paltimore has many also, to ad- 
vertise their goods nationally. 

—_—_+ 0+ 


A controlling interest in the Chris- 
tian Publishing Co., the largest publish- 
ing house of the Christian denomination 
in the world, has been purchased by R. 
A. Long. of Kansas City, for $100,000. 
There will be no change in the man- 
agement. 





As proof that the Topeka Cagieet is 
one of the most frequently quoted news- 
papers in the country, the Capital re- 
ports that 112 clippings of quotations 
were gathered in one day by a press 
bureau. 


SHOWING THE BUILDING 1N 
BANK ADVERTISING, 





First NationaL Bank, 

Montcomery, Ata., Oct. 13, 1909, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Recently I have noted ads reproduced 
in Printers’ Ink of two banks in San 
l'rancisco showing merely a section of 
the bank’s building, so I have tried the 
same idea in our newspaper ads, of 
which the enclosed is a sample. 

An advantage of this scheme is that 
the strength of the illustrat’on can be 
increased without making it too prom- 
inent at the expense of the text. An- 
other point is that it leaves room for 
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The First 
Bank Account 


A man feels like he has won no small 
victory when he fit begins a bank: ac- 
count with the purpose of laying « finan- 
cial foundation for life. 

There's good reason for feeling that 
way. When « man succeeds in clamp- 
ing down on his own inclinations to 
“spend and regale” he has done well; 


connec: 
bank of long expenence and high stand- 
ing he better 

‘We encoutage the opening of personal 
accounts by everyone who hai 
moory 





First 
National Bank 





SMALL ACCOUNTS COURTEOUSLY WELCOMED. 
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some imagination; besides, both sides of 
our building are as much alike as the 
two sides of a man’s face, so what’s the 
use to overdo? 

Our copy is directed principally to 
people who have never done business 
with a bank. 

I must add a “boost” to those which 
your journal is receiving so heartily. 
You get down to bed-rock. That’s ex- 
actly what the advertising business 
needs, . L. Cuttton, Jr., 

Advertising Manager. 
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The New Bedford, Mass., Sunday 
Standard issued a Christmas edition of 
52 pages with 172 columns of advertis- 
ing. 


The Boston American put in effect 
an unique idea in its classified real es- 
tate pages Sunday. December 12th. A 
head was put over every page, ‘“Christ- 
mas Greeting from Real Estate Deal- 
ers,” suggesting real estate as a gift, 
and Merry Christmas in large letters 
was interpolated over each page with 
very effective make-up. 


The Bureau of Instruction has been 
incorporated at Rochester to publish 
magazines and books with a capital of 
$25,000, by Eugene J. Egbert. 
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“A Daily Newspaper for The Home.” 
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e 
means Typewriter and more 
for it means the sum-total of typewriter merit 


HE new Reming- 
ton models 10 and 
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Remington, every merit 
associated with the 
broadest use of the word 
Typewriter, with funda- 
mental improvements hitherto unknown to 
the users of the writing machine. 
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THINGS THAT OUGHT TO 
BE ADVERTISED. 


ALARM CLOCKS, TOWELS, CLOTHING, 
SHIRTS, RESTAURANTS, PEPPER, 
SHOESTRINGS, MATCHES, BLANK 
BOOKS, WHISK BROOMS, DARNING 
COTTON, MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 
MOUSE TRAPS, UMBRELLAS, ALU- 
MINUM COOKING UTENSILS, 
LEATHER GOODS, BUTTONS, COAL, 
SHIRT-WAISTS, PINS, COFFEE, TEA, 
HONEY, CHEESE, SALT, SPONGES, 
ETC.—ADDRESS AT SPHINX CLUB, 








By George H. Perry. 
Advertising Manager, Siegel-Cooper 
Company. 

Advertising agents have not 
nearly exhausted the field of ad- 
vertising development. Articles of 
many kinds are still unadvertised 
to the consumer, and the opportu- 
nities are so good for profit that it 
seems strange that there has not 
been more effort along these lines. 

Let us take an ordinary man 
through his day, and get a glimpse 
of the unadvertised articles he is 
obliged to use. He is awakened at 
six by the deafening ring of an 
unadvertised alarm clock. Who 
has considered the possibilities of 
the alarm clock? At a price of 
from 50 cents to $1.50, there are 
1,500 sold in New York alone ev- 
ery day. The product is controlled 
now by practically three concerns. 
The average $1.00 alarm clock 
probably costs but 30 cents to 
make. If a clock were made to 
ring gently at first, selling at 75 
cents, and advertised, it would 
have a great sale. 

Then when our man gets to the 
bathroom he does not find an ad- 
vertised towel. There is the 
“Rubdry,” but it is not advertised 
as I mean. There is no American- 
made 25-cent towel that equals 
the imported 25-cent towel—why 
isn’t there such a towel adver- 
tised ? 

Then, take clothing for our man. 
He is an average man who looks 
at Hart, Schaffner & Marx, or 
Kuppenheimer clothing (adver- 
tised as worn only by the hand- 
somest and most full-pursed men 
in the world) as beyond him. He 
wants a suit that costs $18 or $20 
at the most, but all wool, hand-tai- 
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lored, and well-cut. There are mil- 
lions of such suits made—why 
can’t they be advertised to the con- 
sumer? Then take razors—we 
have innumerable safeties; but 
there are still great numbers of 
other razors used. 

The same might be said of 
shirts. Those now advertised are 
seemingly worn only by the hand- 
somest men that ever lived. Our 
man wants a shirt costing not 
more than one dollar or a dollar 
and a half. There are millions 
made, why are none advertised? 
What we want is the Regal Shoe 
in shirts. Our man probably pays 
out more money in a year for 
shirts than for shoes. 

Why are there no shoestrings 
advertised? The total amount of 
shoestrings sold is simply enor- 
mous. Again, why don’t custom 
tailors advertise locally, and why 
do we not have restaurant adver- 
tising as good as that which the 
Criterion Hotel used to do? 

Think of the immense opportu- 
nities in coffee and tea. Think of 
the possibilities in salt. There is 
one brand advertised, but I don’t 
know where to get it. Then there 
is bread and cheese and china and 
vinegar and pepper. Why in the 
world are none of these advertised 
in a thorough way to the consum- 
er? Think of the possibilities of 
some one who would advertise real 
honey and real maple sugar, and 
also butter. 

It is usually believed that a mo- 
nopoly controls the match indus- 
try. It is not so, for the Diamond 
Match Company does not make 40 
per cent of the matches sold, and 
there are many competitive con- 
cerns. Then think what might 
happen if newspapers realized 
what they could do to advertise 
themselves. 

There are so many other things 
that might be advertised—blank 
books, whisk brooms, darning cot- 
ton, muslin underwear, silk elas- 
tic, mouse traps, aluminum cook- 
ing utensils (an especially big field 
here) fireless cookers, women’s 
shirt-waists; pins, advertised not 
to bend or discolor; leather goods 
on which color won’t change and 
handles won’t come off. Then 
think of buttons, and coal. 
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The tendency to- 


Sales ward practical 
Managers’ organization is 
Organization most significant- 


ly illustrated in 
the recent organization of sales 
managers in New York. 

Unquestionably much of the 
finest commercial genius in the 
country is grouped under the sell- 
ing category. A history of the 
evolution of selling would make 
mighty interesting reading, from 
the time of the picturesque and 
warlike methods of the harvester 
machinery salesmen to the present 
day of a genial gathering of lead- 
ing sales managers who enjoy and 
court competition instead of fight- 
ing it in a feudal manner. 

One of the most interesting 
things about the modern evolu- 
tion of the sales manager is his 
relation to advertising. The time 
when the whole sales organization 
sniffed at the inconsequent dod- 
derings of a wholly ornamental 
advertising department has given 
way to a time when the average 


live sales organizations are ep. 
thusiastic rooters for good adver. 
tising. As a result, the best sales 
managers nowadays are wel] 
versed in advertising, and fre. 
quently are advertising managers 
as well as sales managers of their 
concerns. 

The future development of ad- 
vertising is going to see a good 
deal more of interlocking with 
the sales organization of individ- 
ual houses. The result may be a 
trifle in the direction of submerg- 
ing advertising as a_ profession 
into selling as a profession; but 
this will only swing back the 
pendulum to normal, for adver- 
tising never could claim to be any- 
thing more than selling. The ad- 
vertising part of a sales organiza- 
tion’s work is a ‘distinctly spe- 
cialized branch of it, to be sure, 
but it is only an elongated reach 
and super-refined method toward 
the same things that are the 
daily tasks of all modern selling, 





What the A quite accurate 
barometer of the 


Holiday Sales times is usually 


Indicate afforded by the 
extent of Christ- 
mas buying. Reports which come 
in from many parts of the country 
have a decidedly optimistic trend. 
Not lukewarmly or guardedly op- 
timistic, as has been the case in 
the past two years at Christmas- 
tide, but undeniably and genuinely 
optimistic this time. 

Wanamaker’s estimates that 
Christmas trade is 20 per cent bet- 
ter than last year and fully 40 per 
cent better than in 1907. Further 
than that, this store asserts that 
1909 figures to date are larger than 
1906, the record year. 

Kauffman Bros., Pittsburg, re- 
port “Men and mills and mines 
busy, and record sales in all de- 
partments.” 

Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, 
report a heavier demand for better 
grade goods than in many years. 

Buyers for retailers throughout 
the country are placing sanguine 
orders for goods for next spring, 
and show no trace of a pessimistic 
estimate of the market. Christmas 
stocks in many stores are already 
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showing such depletion as to need 
replenishment. 

These retail indications are, of 
course, significant of manufactur- 
ing conditions, as they indicate a 
firm market and a healthy pros- 
pect for 1910. 


Western The interesting 
story (printed 


Manu- in this issue) of 
facturing —_St. Louis’ inroads 
Energy upon New Eng- 


land’s fame as a shoe manufactur- 
ing center carries a suggestion of 
further possibilities along the 
same lines which ought to stir 
easy-going eastern manufacturers 
from a new angle to consider 
advertising. 

The fame of the West, as a 
farming center, is heralded far 
and wide, but as a manufacturing 
section it has had little prestige. 
As the West has filled up with a 
population rapidly increasing in 
wealth and needs, and rapidly cen- 
tering in towns and cities, it has 
dawned on Western cities one by 
one that it was a foolish, not to 
say wasteful plan to ship raw 
materials to New England at low 
prices and then pay New Eng- 
land 400 or 500 per cent. profit 
to ship them back as finished 
products. 

Des Moines had an accounting 
with herself on this subject a year 
or more ago and the figures were 
so astonishing, even humiliating, 
that when put in a commercial 
light before interested capital, 
some industries were brought to 
Des Moines to stay. Why should 
a city which consumes 140 car- 
loads of bottles every year, and 
has the right sand nearby to make 
bottles herself, go a-marketing 
1,000 miles away? 

Kansas City’s forceful cam- 
paign along similar lines has done 
much to give an impetus to West- 
ern manufacturing, and there is 
plenty of evidence that there is a 
movement westward in manufac- 
ture. Once manufacturing was con- 
fined to New England almost 
entirely, then it spread to New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, and now extends in heavy 
volume to the Mississippi River. 
Geographical situation, with re- 
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spect to distribution and transpor- 
tation, is giving powerful aid to 
this movement. So is the expected 
shifting of transportation  ter- 
minals due to the completion of 
the Panama Canal and the rise 
of Oriental trade. 

St. Louis and Kansas City will 
be in an especially fortunate manu- 
facturing situation as the western 
trend of civilization becomes still 
more pronounced; already they 
are remarkable wholesale and job- 
bing centers. Manufacturing and 
advertising almost inevitably fol- 
low the great distributive centers. 





Some people who 
The Progress look a at the 
of Bond small place that 

Advertising France occupies 

on the map, and 
remember only the public concep- 
tions of gaiety and irresponsibility 
supposed to be prevalent there, en- 
tirely overlook what lies at the 
heart of the reason why J. Pier- 
pont Morgan has been very anx- 
ious to list United States Steel 
over there. 

France is one of the greatest 
bond- buying countries in the 
world, and it is so for no other 
reason than that the French street- 
car conductor, the mechanic and 
the business woman are bond buy- 
ers, as well as small tradesmen 
and large business men. Bonds 
are a commodity as_ popularly 
known there as sugar. The re- 
sult is that all Europe and all the 
world go to France a-begging for 
money for big financial projects. 

The movement developed in this 
country in the last few years to- 
ward more popular bond selling 
through the means of good adver- 
tising is of deep underlying impor- 
tance. It means a more sound 
financial situation in the country 
and a riddance of the wildcat stock 
schemes which have devastated 
confidence in all advertising to an 
alarming degree in the past. 

It is said that this bond adver- 
tising movement was started by a 
courageous advertising man who 
went on a determined mission to 
one of the largest bond houses in 
this country during the time when 
wildcat bank advertising was quite 
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prevalent. This advertising man, 
in tones of earnestness and words 
of conviction, which could not be 
ignored, told the bond men that 
they were really responsible for 
the wildcat situation. The bond 
men gasped, but the advertising 
man went right on telling them 
that the people could not help 
themselves—they had been given 
no education in investments, they 
had a lot of money to invest, and 
it was absurd to expect them to 
seek out the bankers in the cob- 
webbed fashion of years gone by. 
Just as soon, he told them, as rep- 
utable bond houses, banks and 
bankers generally advertised sound 
investments to the public the 
palmy days of the wildcat pro- 
moter would be over. The predic- 
tion has been largely fulfilled. 





Advertising has 

Advertising probably never 
Figuri figured in a play 
suring before this sea- 

in Plays son. Now it fig- 


ures in three. 

New York theatre goers, who 
have seen Elsie Ferguson in “Such 
a Little Queen,” -were treated to 
an interesting advertising setting. 
One of the principal characters is 
a thinly disguised reproduction of 
a famous Chicago pork packer and 
advertiser. In one scene, in which 
the business offices are shown, a 
number of posters, car and win- 
dow cards, etc., are shown, to give 
a realistic atmosphere of a modern 
packer’s tools of trade; and the 
text on them is by no means bad. 
Whether the author, or the stage 
manager, or the press agent is re- 
sponsible for the copy, the work 
shows considerable insight into ad- 
vertising. 

Not so pleasant and rather more 
sensational is “The Fourth Es- 
tate,’ now playing in New York. 
A newspaper composing room in 
full operation, in which the jingle 
of the linotypes and the pounding 
of the planers are realistically min- 
gled, constitutes one of the star 
scenes. The tragic ending of him 
of the noble brow, who struggles 
melodramatically but wunsuccess- 
fully to maintain the integrity of 
the sheet against the foul plotting 
of the advertising office, is calcu- 





lated to make an alligator shed 
tears. But the delegation of news. 
paper and advertising men who 
went in a body to see it not long 
ago, resulted, as might be expected, 
in a repudiation of the insinuations 
against all newspaperdom and the 
tractability of advertising men. It 
would be a pretty big job to prove 
that the newspapers of this coun- 
try are below the moral standard 
of other business offices—and it 
would be a still harder job to 
prove that any other line of busi- 
ness is doing as much for the 
country as the publishing business, 

Another play has just been 
staged in New York, in which a 
so-called advertising man is one of 
the star figures. This is William 
J. Locke’s dramatized book, “Sep- 
timus.” The “advertising man” in 
this play is considerable of a joke, 
viewed from American advertising 
standards. He is “Clem Sypher,” 
with a much exaggerated ego, who 
is selling a skin remedy by adver- 
tising. He spouts ridiculously of 
his ambitions to be the savior of 
humanity with his remedy, through 
advertising, and puts up an impos- 
sible billboard alongside of a rail- 
way, on his front lawn. Otherwise, 
the play, and the book from which 
it is taken, is charming and thor- 
oughly worth while. 

The deep-lying part which ad- 
vertising plays in modern affairs is 
reflected (however poorly or un- 
fairly) in the introduction of the 
subject in some of the season’s 
best plays. 





Do Adver- George Ade has 
remarked that he 
tising Men used to envy the 


Have Money? prosperity of ad- 

vertising men 
when he was on a Chicago news- 
paper staff. Whether this pros- 
perity is real or seeming will get 
a test now, for Printers’ INK this 
week, for the first time in its 
history, carries a bond advertise- 
ment, from a famous house, N. W. 
Halsey & Co. 

The success of this experiment 
will be significant to all trade pa- 
pers, for it will prove that it pays 
to advertise general propositions 
in a class medium, 
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A Inbute to 


Service and Circulation 


The Literary Digest’s strength for financial adver- 
tisers, and its position among the great national maga- 
zines carrying the largest amount of investment offer- 
ings, are established by 


SERVICE 


For four years we have published regularly in the 
last issue of each month helpful articles on live finan- 
cial topics in our department of “‘investments and 


finance.” 
SAFETY 


Our long established policy has been the exclusion of 
all doubtful or speculative securities—the safeguard- 
ing of subscriber as well as advertiser. 


CIRCULATION 


Among 220,000 influential business and professional 
men with liberal funds for investment in high grade 
securities, including 


65,360 Business Men and Manv- 
facturers. 

17,200 Bankers and Bank Di- 
rectors. 

38,600 Lawyers. 

37,550 Physicians, 


Besides Railroad and Government Officials, Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers, Druggists, Architects, Den- 
tists, Clergymen, etc. 


CIRCULATION RATE 
220,000 $1.25 per line 


Financial advertising specialized in the last issue of 
each month. 


Theliterary Digest 
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HOW KANSAS CITY GETS 
RETAIL CO-OPERATION 
WITH ADVERTISING. 





“BUSINESS STUDY CLUB” FOR RETAIL- 
ERS AND CLERKS—ADDRESSES BY 
CONSUMERS AND ADVERTISING 
MEN — NEED FOR SALESPEOPLE 
THOROUGHLY INFORMED ON STORE'S 
ADVERTISING. 


Kansas City has a “Business 
Study Club,” which is doing some 
good things for retail store serv- 
ice. Retailers, retail salespeople, 
etc., compose its membership, and 
at its meetings advertising men, 
consumers, and others make ad- 
dresses calculated. to stimulate 
pride in salesmanship, co-operation 
with advertising, courtesy, etc. 

At one of the recent meetings of 
this club, Frederick T. Hyskell, 
an advertising man, said some 
pointed things on the retailers’ co- 
operation with advertising. 

“The need of something in your 
line is constantly apparent in nine 
out of every ten homes,” he said. 
“Your store’s advertising comes 
across the newspaper readers’ vis- 
ion and suggests the idea and con- 
ditions of possession. If the sug- 
gestion is timely and right in 
every detail—the wording, the 
price, the mechanical construction, 
etc_—the need that is conscious in 
the reader’s mind will change to 
desire; from desire to resolve— 
that degree of resolve that begets 
action, and finally crystallizes in 
possess‘on—providing, mind you, 
the suggestion is properly taken up 
and skillfully carried out when 
Mr. and Mrs. Resolve reach the 
store. 

“Success in merchandising usual- 
ly consists of four things— 

“Buying goods right, 

“Marking them right 

“Advertising them right, 

“Treating customers right. 

“You are all convinced, I guess, 
that the goods in your respective 
stores are bought right and marked 
right. Let us concede for argu- 
ment’s sake that the publicity mat- 
ter is written right. You know. of 
course, that one of your store’s 
fixed policies along that line is the 


and 





truth plainly and briefly told—and - 
backed up to the minutest detail. 
That brings us down to the last 
and really most important thing— 
treating customers right. 

“No matter how accomplished a 
salesman may be, he cannot treat 
his customer right in the fullest 
sense of the word, unless he js 
thoroughly familiar and in sym- 
pathy with every word of adver- 
tising published by his employer, 

“Don’t think, however, that every 
customer you have is the di- 
rect product of the store’s last ad, 
He may be a tardy one—just ar- 
riving through some last year’s 
suggestion received through the 
newspaper or some friend. At any 
rate, it is up to you to find the con- 
nection—to strike a responsive 
chord. You'll find -it comparative- 
ly easy, if you work yourself into 
and maintain the important place 
meant for you in your store’s great 
scheme of publicity—upon the per- 
fect working of which rests the 
entire fabric known as the selling 
end. 

“By maintaining your place in 
the scheme, I mean merely for 
you to co-operate. Get into and 
stay in harmony. Read every ad. 
Try and catch the spirit of it. Be- 
lieve in it. Enthuse over it. 

“Then you'll have about you— 
unconsciously, perhaps, but you'll 
have it—the air of a man who 
knows exactly what he is doing, 
and exactly what he is talking 
about. 

“Then, and not till then, can you 
point your words and impress your 
customer with that degree of en- 
thusiasm which carries impressive- 
ness, conviction, and, in most 
cases, a mutually satisfactory sale.” 


A ee 
A MIS-STATEMENT CORRECTED. 





New York, Dec, 14, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In one of my recent criticism arti- 
cles I connected Saks with a buying 
experience in messaline. I drew this 
incident from a memory of shopping 
covering several years, and thought I 
had temembered it correctly. Unex- 
pectedly, I find that I made the messa- 
line purchase at another Sixth Avenue 
store. I do not want to let any mis- 
statement like this stand without cor- 
rection. | 

CurRIsTINE Branps. 
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INSTRUCTION AND ADMINISTRATION BUILDINGS 


Every Branch — from Type Sizes 





to Managing a National Campaign 





‘THE Course of Advertising of the International Cor- 
respondence Schools covers more than mere copy 


writing. 


"THERE is no phase of advertising which it does not 

include. This course is the recapitulation of our 
own successful advertising experience as well as that of 
the country’s most prominent men of advertising i» all 
its departments. 


‘THAT is why it so aptly meets every requirement of 
the advertising student, as well as of the business 
man who wishes to make his advertising PAY. 


‘THE subjects include Type, Copy Writing, Follow-Up 

Systems, Managing Advertising Appropriations, 
Illustrating, Mediums, Catalogue and Booklet Writing— 
everything, in fact, that comes under the head of 
ADVERTISING—each subject treated in an expert 





manner by experts in that particular branch. 


OU should learn more 
about the advertising 
course as a means of in- 
reasing your income. Fill 
in the attached coupon and 
mail it to-day. Doing this 
entails no expense or obli- 
gation. Send the coupon now. 








International 
Correspondence Schools 
Box 1206, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send, without obligation to me, specimen 
pages and complete description of your new and 
complete Advertising Course. 

NMG svc cccccevesccessecccscsscoccovcntecvscss ccteee ceeses 
BE, ied Nei ccctnsseccevcacess vesecvensesssvenesevesesers 
City orceccreccecreeveceseeed DOB0 Gs» <0ce scvnsecésaeccsvees 
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The Prize Idea Contest 


PRINTERS’ INK offers $100 in prizes for the best and most helpful suggestions for adver. 
tisers in any line of business. Ideas may relate to newspaper or magazine advertisements, 
booklets, car-signs, posters, windows displays, etc. Or they may apply to any phase of 
distribution and salesmanship, Entrics will be judged on the basis of their practicability 
and probable value to advertisers and advertising agents. 











SUGGESTS SIMPLER ADDRESS. 





TRIBUNE BuILDING, 
Curcaco, Dec, 10th. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

It is “common knowledge” that the 
last few words of an advertisement en- 
courage or discourage a request for 
catalor, booklet, or whatnot. It is 
said that one man received a large sum 
for suggesting a substitute for the 
stilted “Send for catalogue.” His sug- 
gestion was “The catalogue is yours; a 
postal will bring it.” 

I think that many a possible reply is 
discouraged by such an elaborate and 
formal address as 

W. J. Black 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
A. T. and S. F. Ry System 
118 W— Railway Exchange 
hicago 
and many a reply encouraged by the 
terse and tatormal 
“Macbeth; Pittsburg” 

The comparative pulling powers of 

the two are self-evident. cS ©. ¥: 





NOVELTIES FOR MAGAZINE IN- 
QUIRERS. 


Torepo, O., Dec. 13, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Would it not be good publicity for 
manufacturers of advertised articles to 
send out to prospective customers a 
useful advertising novelty, such as a 
paper-cutter, letter-opener, or paper- 
weight, worked up in metal, showing 
trade-mark, name of company, and ar- 
ticle made, etc.? Some would not cost 
any more than the average booklet, and 
would be more effective, for these ad- 
vertisements would be constantly before 
the buyer. Such articles are not thrown 
in the wastebasket. 

W. J. Hatron. 





SUGGESTS DIFFERENT ADS FOR 
EVERY PUBLICATION. 


H. R. Howenstetn Co, 
REAL ESTATE, LOANS AND INSURANCE. 

WasuincrTon, D. C., Dec. 6, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

As an authority in advertising mat- 
ters, may I ask if you do not think 
that most of the leading firms adver- 
tising in monthly magazines are making 
a mistake by using exactly the same 
advertisements in a number of peri- 
odicals for the same month? In other 
words, we will suppose a leading man- 
ufacturer contracts for a page in each 
of ten leading monthly magazines and 


inserts the same ad in each paper. 
Would he not get much better results 
by using ten different advertisements 
and at practically the same expense? 
There was a time a few years back 
when the cost of magazines was much 
higher than at the present time, ad- 
vertisements were small and few in 
number, and an average family was 
satisfied with one or two papers of 
this kind. But times have changed. 
Competition, magazines free with news- 
papers, club rates, and heavy advertis- 
ing as desirable and readable as the 
contents of the book itself have made 
the cost so small that almost every 
family subscribes or has access to from 
five to ten periodicals of this class, 
Shall the reader continue to skip 
over those valuable pages because he 
has read one magazine and knows what 
to expect in the others, or would it 
not be better to lead him to look for 
something new and interesting? 


H. R. Howenste1n, 
President. 





IDEA FOR GINGERING UP RETAIL 
SALES STAFFS. 





JoserH Witp & Co. 
New York, Dec. 6, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Here’s for a slice of the $100. 

A chain is as strong as its weakest 
link. The weakest link in advertisin 
—and it’s a dishearteningly weak lin 
—is the retail salesman. » Ordinarily 
his efficiency is limited to poll-parroting 
“Tt’s just as good and costs less.” “It’s 
an awfully nice go-cart and folds up 
easy,” etc. Shades of Socrates, it’s 
appalling, especially to manufacturers 
of quality merchandise. The merchant 
has been induced to stock the goods, 
the consumer has been induced to ir- 
quire about them, but the weak link in 
countless cases fails to effect the sale. 

The remedy—educate the retail sales- 
man in the manufacture, in the selling 
points and in the usages of your prod- 
uct. Neither the consumer acversenng 
nor your trade papers can be relie 
upon to do it (chiefly because of the 
trouble of the weak line). The mer- 
chant wants his salesmen efficient, nat- 
urally, but is too busy to instruct them 
or, what is more likely, is incapable. 
How can it be done? Yaut this way-— 
publish a booklet 8x5 inches (vest 
pocket size) with substantial cover 
stock, easily readable type and easily 
digestible contents. Remember to 
whom you’re addressing it, and its :mis- 
sion. Don’t fill it with comparatives 
ard superlatives; don’t knock competi- 
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tive goods; don’t even mention them— 
just stick to your task of writing a cor- 
respondence course on your goods. Use 
short paragraphs; use cuts; use lan- 

that the salesman of limited edu- 
cation will understand. Make it as 
interesting as possible. Sprinkle in some 
terse business aphorisms (about the 
economy of quality, for instance, if 
your goods sell upon their merit and at 
a higher ta ae ge: that will be 
of advantage to the salesman in his 
tak with a prospective purchaser. 
Whenever you use technical or semi- 
technical expressions—and it is often 
advisable that the salesman know and 
use them—put the pronunciation and 
definition in parenthesis. Send several 
copies with an explanatory letter to the 
merchants on your books. They will 
readily co-operate by distributing them 
and by insisting that the facts be mas- 
tered. Your weak link will grow 
stronger and so will the proportion of 
sales to advertising expenditure. 

C. P. Barker. 





POSSIBILITIES OF ADVERTISING 
USE OF ELECTRICITY. 


NortH ATTLEBORO, Mass., Nov. 15. 
wditor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

Electric lighting companies have 
many avenues open to largely increase 
their business. For instance, the large 
death rate in the country each year due 
to asphyxiation gives a strong argu- 
ment for the lighting of hotels and 
homes, especially the former, by elec- 
tricity. One could gather statistics that 
would show approximately how many 
persons meet sudden and unexpected 
death each year by the careless use of 
gas. This would be impossible with 
electricity. 

In nine out of every ten houses 
where gas is used it is impossible to 
raise ferns and certain kinds of flowers. 
If the plants are killed by escaping gas 
what must be the effect on the human 
system? I know of a case within two 
weeks where a beautiful fern was dy- 
ing. The owners had the gas taken out 
and electricity put in its place and the 
fern immediately took new life and 
has grown so large that it is almost 
in the way. These are two fine argu- 
ments for the substitution of electricity 
for gas. 

One more little suggestion: Next 
year “home-coming” is to be observed 
in Ireland. If the steamship com- 
panies will spend an appropriation in 
magazines of general circulation, more 
especially in the Catholic monthlies and 
weeklies, just see what good results can 
be accomplished. If the right kind of 
arguments are used hundreds who are 
now luke-warm, or have not even 
thought of making the trip across, will 
become interested and will make ap- 
plications for transportation. 

Sincerely, 
Epw. J. Cooney. 








PLAN FOR PUShING STANDARD- 
IZED CHINA SETS. 
St. Lours, Mo., Nov. 20, 1909. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: | 
I suggest that an American, English 
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or French maker of china create stand- 
ard sets of dinner, tea or other china 
service. 

Have each piece of china marked, 
for example: 


Piece 14, Desicn 11. 

IN ORDERING DUPLICATE OF THIS PIECE 
GIVE ABOVE NUMBERS. 
BerkKsHIRE CHINA Co. 

DUPLICATES CAN BE HAD AT ANY DEALER. 


By this means it would be possible 
to replace any broken pieces with an 
exact duplicate by merely ordering from 
your dealer, giving the piece and de- 
sign number. 

This standardizing could be in, say, 
fifty different patterns with a varied 
number of pieces to each set. The 
advertising of such china, through 
mediums that reach women, would es- 
tablish a permanent demand for that 
particular brand of china, 

This standardizing would guarantee 
reorders and be a great aid to house- 
keepers in keeping their table service 
complete and always in presentable 
condition. 

The details of this idea as to the 
cost of each set could follow estab- 
lished lines. A dinner set, for ex- 
ample, might be in ten or twelve stand- 
ard patterns, at the usual variations in 
cost dependent on the number of 
pieces, patterns, etc. 

The above is but a mere outline of 
my thought, but I feel confident it 
could be developed into a Se suscep- 
tible of great results—and something 
acceptable to housekeepers the country 
over. 

Joun Rivne, Jr. 





The Tip which Saves the Card 
) 


Treble the life of your filing system by 
using Celluloid Tipped Guide Cards, 

Don’t fray, crack, curl up nor show 
finger marks, Look neater than plain 
guide cards. 

Celluloid Tipped Guide Cards 
are proof against ordinary handling. Tip 
folds over top of guide where wearcomes. 
Other guides wear out ina third of the 
time. Ask your dealer for the famous 
one-piece tip or write us for samples. 

STANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 
701-709 Arch 8t., Philadelphia 























German Families are Large 
and large families are large consumers, 
Think what a quantity of goods the 140,000 
or more German families consume that you 
=e = advertising with us, Rate, 35c. 
flat. hy not let us run your ad inthe 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
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Reserve Your Space NOW in the 
Annual Review Number of Printers’ 
Ink to be Issued on January 19, 1910 








HE 1910 Annual Review Number of PRINT- 
Tt ERS’ INK will contain a complete summary 

of the important developments in the advertis- 
ing and publishing fields during 1909. 

It is the recognized “official” medium for the 
publication of the anual statements of publishers and 
advertising agents, and reaches advertisers at the 
very moment when such information will do you the 
greatest possible amount of good. 


Publishers: 


What progress has 
your medium made 
during 1909? 

What was your aver- 
age circulation for the 
year? 


How much advertis- 
ing did you carry? 





Advertising Agents: 


What is your record 
for 1909? 

What notably suc- 
cessful campaigns did 
you conduct during the 
year? 

How many new ac- 
counts did you de- 
velop? 








Answer these questions in the Annual Review 
Number of PRINTERS’ INK and you'll get this 
valuable information before the largest advertisers 
in the country in the most effective and economical 
way. 

The earlier your order for space is received the 
better the position we can give you. Write us now. 








Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


12 West 3lst Street Sal New York 
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A FOREIGN AND, AMERICAN AD- 
VERTISING AND SERVICE 
CONTRAST. 





New York, Dec, 15, 1909. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: | ; 

Printers’ INnK’s campaign to im- 
prove retail service came sharply to my 
mind last night. For some weeks 
had been noticing a sandwich man trot- 
ting faithfully around Madison Square 
advertising a restaurant near by. The 
“sandwich” looked so uninviting that, 
of course, as most of us do, asso- 
ciated the restaurant which it adver- 
tised with all the other fearful and 
wonderful hash houses which try to 
entice people into their deadly dens 
by the use of “sandwiches” and the 
Down and Out Club. ; 

I had seen this “sandwich” so often, 
however, that I could remember the 
address; and when last night a good 
friend, who loves out-of-the-way eating 
places, steered me into an oriental res- 
taurant in which I got one of the most 
delicious meals I ever had, was in- 
tensely astonished to find that this was 
the restaurant which my sandwich man 
had been advertising. ; 

The plainest kind of surroundings, 
a $1.98 clock on the mantle and plenty 
of chromos on the wall distinguished 
this place, but the food and the service 
were pretty nearly perfect. The wait- 
ers knew the relative merits of the 
menu items. They were informed in a 
delightful way to help you select an 
enjoyable meal, and the price was cer- 
tainly far below what one is asked to 
pay for similar food and similar service 
in the few places in New York where 
you can get them. The owners and 
waiters were evidently fairly new to 
this country, having probably come to 
this land of promise keyed up to giv- 
ing their very best in the hope of mak- 
ihg their business ‘‘go.” 

This case would be of minor impor- 
tance if it were not for the excellent 
example it furnishes of the difference 
between foreign and American meth- 
ods. Those foreign restaurant men 
know their business through and 
through and are supremely ‘on their 
jobs’; but they are hopelessly lost when 
it comes to advertising. Your typical 
American restaurant men, or a con- 
siderable number of retailers of many 
kinds, know exactly how to make a lot 
of noise and raise high anticipations, 
but as soon as you get there to buy 
they are calculating with the rawest 
kind of Yankee shrewdness how little 
they can give you for the largest sum 
of your money, and how superciliously 
and unintelligently they can serve you. 

There is a growing body of retailers 
about whom this isn’t true, and no 
doubt the shrewd American advertis- 
ing retailer is learning his lessons as 
time goes on. He has got much to 
learn about advertising, if he does not 
realize that advertising isn’t a hurrah 
method, but a policy which ha ag in 
the printed advertising but lands in a 
ditch if it isn’t carried into store serv- 
ice and well-informed and salesmanlike 
store help. 

Pretorius. 
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MR. MANUFACTURER 
$3000.00 MY REWARD 


Believing Printers’ Ink a logical medium, this 
space should suffice to put me in touch with The 
Mauufacturer who desires services ot progres- 
sive man with thoro advertising and selling ex- 


sho What I Offer 
Benefit of 9 years valuable experience with 
newspapers, magazines, trade journals, and ad- 
vertising agency. Placed advertising for large 
manufacturer—national advertiser. Secured 
dealers, as special agents, by mail. Direct ad- 
vertising (embracing letters, folders, booklets, 
etc.) Knowledge of successful methods for sel- 
ling and distribution. Salesmanship ability— 
can take road if occasion demands. Guarantee— 
loyalty, initiative, originality, enthusiasm—a 
creative factor in development of your business. 
What I Want 
Remuneration is an object—$3000 per annum 
to begin, but—opportunity which position affords 
greater incentive—an opportunity which con- 
structive ability can develop—to plan and exe- 
cute details for your advertising and selling. 











Now engaged in advertising business. Age 29 
—married, Hest references as to responsibility, 
character and ability. At liberty after January 
15, 1910. Address “REWARD,” Printers’ Ink, 
‘Tribune Building, Chicago. 








Carry More 


Eastern Business 


If you wish more satisfactory 
eastern representation—or contem- 
plate changes Jan. 1st—I will con- 
sider soliciting business for you on 
commission basis. 

Address “S.,” care Print- 


ers’ Ink, 12 West 31st Street, 
New York City. 

















9,000 Readers (st, interested in 
OF THE 
Moving Picture News 
will read Bring GOOD Results 


your ad. and 
TRY IT TERMS ON APPLICATION 


Cinematograph Pub. Co., 30 W. 13th 8t., N.Y. 














PRINTERS’ INK 
at $5 for three -years’ 
subscription is the great- 
est proposition in the 
world for live adver- 
tisers. - : 
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Recently 


a man came to us with an order for 240 
separate drawings. 


All he gave us to work from was a 
typewritten list of headings, and sizes of 
finished plates. 

It was an important Campaign. He 
wanted first-class work. He wanted quick 
action. Our time limit was ten days. 


The work included illustrations for 
Magazine ads, Newspaper ads, Direct and 
Trade Paper ads. 


It involved wash drawings, line draw- 
ings, black-and-white work, stipple work, 
lettering work. 


Did he get them? He did. Was he 
pleased? He was. 


ARTISTS—COPY WRITERS—ENGRAVERS—PRINTERS 
DAY AND NIGHT ART STAFFS 


THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY 


41 Union Square, New York City 


4848 


Telephones } 4847 t Stuyvesant 
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! COMMERCIAL ART 


Advertisements offered for criticism in this department may be 
addressed direct to Mr, Ethridge at 41 Union Square, New York 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE 











—— 








The Press Clipping Bureau ad- 
vertisement designated as No. 1 
brings out the name _ Burrelle 
strongly, but fails to come up to 
the standard in other respects. 
The text matter was lettered in 
by hand, when, as a matter of fact, 


pie 
ie 





a much more legible and intelli- 
gent result could have been se- 
cured by the use of a uniform 
type. It was also an error of 
judgment to run the _half-tone 
screen over the copy and design. 

Design No. 2, which has been 
executed in pen and ink, is sub- 
mitted as an improvement upon 
the original | effort. 


Killing two ie birds at one 
shot has never been so cleverly 
accomplished as in the Duplex ad 
of the Goodrich Company and the 
Oldsmobile shown here. Both in 
idea and treatment this adver- 
tisement taken from the December 
Century is distinctly new and un- 
doubtedly will have many emula- 
tors. The idea is at once practi- 
cal, sensible and economical for 
both advertisers, and it would be 
difficult to say which gets the most 
benefit from the space owing to 
the very close handling of the il- 
lustration and text. The original- 
ity of this scheme for saving 
money without taking away from 
effectiveness is to be admired. Let 
us hope it will not be run into the 
ground. 





“He who runs may read” is an 
ancient truism that might be sat- 
isfactorily applied to present-day 
advertising of a certain class. The 
average person is “on the run” 
even at his work or pleasure, and 
as the amount of reading-matter 


BURRELLE’S 


RESS CLIPPING BUREAU 











streaming from the mows of the 
press is steadily on the increase, 
some of it will be overlooked. 

In this relation every advertise- 
ment should be so simple that “he 
who runs may read.” 

This little gray scheme used by 





The B.F. Goodrich Co, ata. 0 


é Ain: ae 
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the John H. McGowan Company It seems to be universally be. 
is a strong argument in favor of lieved among advertisers to farm. 
simplicity. Whoever thoroughly ers that no farmer will read any- 
digests it will have to slow down thing but full-faced type as black 
as possible, and that an exceed- 
ing amount of blackness is neces- 
sary in all illustrations used. 

Full faced type makes an excel- 
lent display, and nothing is more 
forcible than a judicious use of 
black and white, but when all the 
advertisers in a given publication 
vie with each other in blackness 
of type and heaviness of illustra- 
tion, the result is unfortunate— 
everybody yells so loudly that no- 
body is heard. 

The Buckbee seed advertise- 
ment shown here is a good exam- 
ple of the confusing style of dis- 
play used in much agricultural 
advertising, but in this case the 
original departed from the general 
custom to the extent of stippling 
the illustration, which helped it 





from a run and take out his spec- 
tacles. 


* * 

Scorching with a touring car in 
Hades might not be a bad diver- 
sion for some classes of auto 
fiends, and it is doubtless to this 
class that the M. & M. Manufac- MW epeciaL OFFER: 
turing Company appeals with its Made to build New Business, A trial will 
cement advertisement. make you our permanent c 

The headline reads: “You need 
not be afraid of the Devil,” the 





a being yg gee - little Write to-day: Mention this. Paper. 
. . cement. wi make any PPPPP PPP PP PPP DP PDP PLP PLP LDL A 
well-regulated tire puncture-proof com BEND 10 CENTS 
in the bottomless pit. -Not a bad Vo aay "postpald, Nopether wih my bi 
thought that—with one exception: tls all about the Bet varieties of Seed, Fanta, oc 
The Hell-bent joy-riders are diffi- H.W. Buckbeo, rium i mocron, ILL. 


cult to reach. 

“Be practical, my son, be practi- 
cal,” said the father to his son, 
who had just started a small coun- 
try drugstore. “If you want to 
build up a big prescription busi- 





considerably, but did not make it 
as clear and attractive as it 
YOU NEED NOT BE AFRAID OF THE ard should have been. 














Mire diret tor Uteratare denerfhing this wonderte! prey | | 
‘Your denier bandies Ma i 





f The Washington | 











“4 TheM &M. Mfg. Co. Akron, Ohio Record 
Greatest daily paper in Southwest- 
ness, don’t fill your show-windows | ern Pennsylvania reaching strictly 


well-to-do subscribers 
Ask for rate card 


THE WASHINGTON RECORD 
Washington, Pa. 


with ju-jubes.” 
And yet, old Nick may not be 
so greatly disassociated from the 
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Classified Advertisements 








per cent on yearly contract paid 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five per cent discount may 
be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order for insertion and ten 
wholly in advance. No order for one 
time insertion accepted for less than one dollar. ‘ 

















ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





ARLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Omaha, Neb. Newspapers and Magazines. 





W KASTVOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
¢ CO, Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad St., N.Y 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1812. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. 


HE circulation ot the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 


150,000 copies per day 


The Bank Advertiser 


Has a national circulation to banks exclusively. 
C. E. Auracher, Publisher, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 











AD WRITERS 








R. H. Macy & Co. 


advertising in 


Cuba and Porto Rico 


through the 
Beers Advertising Agency 
of Havana, Cuba 
Now York Office: 66 Beaver Street 
Room 801, Geo. W. Dwyer, Rep. 








EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING 
PREPARED AND PLACED 
by a well-equipped organization possess- 
ing real advertising, selling and_ busi- 
ness ability. © Attention-compelling let- 
ters, business-bringing booklets, circu- 
lars and advertisements promptly 
prepared; expert, satisfactory work; 
advertising campaigns conceived and 
executed with economy and effective- 
ness. If you intend doing advertising 
of any kind anywhere it will pay you to 
know 
FOSTER DEBEVOISE COMPANY 
General Advertising 
Monolith Building New York 





ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE Ladies’ Home Fournal, is the greatest 
advertising medium in the world, 





HE Saturday Evening Post always brings re- 
sults. ‘he Curtis Pub. Co., Phila. 





HE Philadelphia Financial Bulletin reaches 
the investing public in the United States. 





HE Textile Manufacturer, Charlotte, N. C., 
leading textile publication South, Circula- 
tion increased 560% past year. 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK 20 years the coal trades’ leading 


DIAMOND journal, Write for rates. 





Ads. to fit your case. 
Wm. D. Kempton, 100 W, 76th St., New York. 





DURING each of the past ten years I have 
written from 60 to 100 advertisemen's for a 
large manufacturing company which has pub- 
lished them in expensive mediums without dot- 
ting an “I’’ or crossing a‘*T’’ and no copy has 
ever been corrected, refused or returned. I be- 
lieve I am capable of serving others equally 
well. A. B. MERRITT, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Get the Business 


Use attractive folders, booklets, catalogs and 
forceful sales getting letters. My connections 
enable me to supply original, high-grade matter 
including the writing, at moderate prices. 
Sketches and dummies submitted. Send along 
your data 

E. EUGENE TAYLOR, Advertising Specialist, 
Room 414-15 Commonwealth Bldg., Philadelphia 











BILLPOSTING 


RED PEEL, official r-presentative, THE 

ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 
STATES and CANADA, Times Building, New 
York City. Send for estimates. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








Bankers, Real Estate Dealers, 


Brokers, Insurance Agents, 


increase your business by good advertis- 
ing. Here is a book especially for you— 
“PUSHING YOUR BUSINESS,” by T. 
D. MacGregor, of the “Bankers Magazine."” 
Third edition of this dollar book just issued. 
A complete manual of advertising. You will 
get genuine help in MacGregor’s, ‘‘PUSH- 
ING YOUR B'SINESS.” It has had a 
world-wide sale. Pronounced the most 
practical text book of advertising. It takes 
up copy, mediums and methods—a mine of 
information, a fountain ¢f inspiration, 
Cioth bound, 181 pages, 60 illustrations. 
Price, $100. Send for circular. THE 
BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
253 Broadway, New York. 
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ANTED. A néw corporation just formed 

wishes to hear of an article or business 
which could be made profitable by the use of 
national advertising. In other words, what 
have you that we could made a success of by 
advertising in magazines, newspapers, bi11- 
boards, etc., on a national scale ? Would prefer 
net to invest any large amount in factory 
Address *XXX", care Printers’ Ink. 








Bank Journal For Sale 
At a Sacrifice 


HE owner of a publication going 

to bankers offers same for sale. 
Journal is well established; has a 
national circulation and is in a class 
by itself; good future. Present ed- 
itor will agree to give buyer every 
assistance for several months, with- 
out charge, and will furnish mate- 
rial for an unlimited time at a rea- 
sonable rate. Address ‘Number 
74, care Printers’ Ink, 

















ENGRAVING 





ERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col.. $1; larger 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO, Youngstown Ohio. 





ITAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St., New York, makers of half-tone, 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 
Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING, 











FOR SALE 





OR SALE—One Two Roller Hoe Pony Drum 

Printing Press in first-class operative con- 
dition. One Challenge Paper Cutter. Cheap 
for cash. CENTRAL EGG CARRIER CO., 
McGraw, N. Y. 





HELP WANTED 





ANTED, circulation solicitor ; must be 
experienced and competent. Telegram, 
Adrian, Mich. 





GPECtAL edition men capable of earning $50. 
$150 daily, and whocan furnish bonds wanted. 
BENEDICTINE PRESS, Portland, Oregon. 





ANTED—Copy Man with ayency experi- 

ence, capable of har.cling Agricultural prop- 
ositions. State age, experience and salary 
wanted. Address, ‘‘CANADIAN,” care of 
Printers’ Ink, New York. 





OSITIONS NOW OPEN—Advg. mgrs. and 
solicitors, ‘ex. (two), $20-25 and $35 ; Ct., $25. 
Ad-writer, S.C., $30. Managing editor, Wash., 
; O., $35 ; Ct., $30. Editorial writer, N. Y., 
$30. City ed., West, $40-45. Business mgr., 
Northwest, ample salary. Circulaticn imgrs., 
Ct., $25; Tex., $25 30. Ar ists, N Y..$30: West, 
$45. Photo-retoucher. N. Y, $1822. Catalog 
writer-designer, Ct , $25.30. Printing salesman, 
New Eng., $25-30. Also reporters, linotype 
operators, etc. Established 1898 No branch 
oftices. FERNALD'S NEWSPAPER MEN'S 


ADVERTISING MAN wanted. 


: None ot 
but the highest of high grade men need eve! 
or reply to this. We stand ready to Pay the 


money, but applicant mnst deliver the goods 
Your results in recent past is what will count 
with you. Position open Feb. 15th, 1910, Must 
have knowledge of general merchandise and 
Previous department store advertising experi- 
ence. Address **X. Y. Z ," care this paper, 





Advertising Manager Wanted 
to take full charge of the Advertis ng Depart. 
ment of an established magazine. This is a 
high class proposition requiring a high class 
man A man who will invest from $3,000 to 
$5,000 will be given preference. For personal 
interview, address “ A. R.,” care Printers’ Ink 
New York. ‘ 





Advertising Solicitors Wanted 


SEVERAL energetic advertising solicitors are 
wanted for Special Anniversary Edition ofa 
metropolitan daily newspaper. Good men who 
know their business can make big mouey in 
New York and outside cities. Apply to 
..  ijoemtaaaaaaied 187 East Broadway, New 
ork, 








Ad Writer Wanted 


who can write ads that bring re- 
sults. Exceptional opportunity with 
large agency for man who can make 
good. Send full particulars, expe- 
rience, salary expected, references 
and samples of work. Address 
“Box 444,” care of Printers’ Ink. 

















MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


‘I Buy U. S. Postage Stamps 


Also Canadian stamps at small discount. Send 
for terms stating how many you have. Write A, 
A. BARNES, Box 92 PI., Wynne, Ark., U.S. A. 





LERKS and others with common school ed- 

ucation can qualify by my system of corres- 
pondence instruction to fill advertising positions 
$1,200 year up: elegant prospectus and advice 
free. GEORGE H. POWELL, 1355 Metropoi- 
itan Annex, New York. 


OUNG MEN AND WOMEN ot apility who 

seek positions as adwritersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of Printers’ 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West S3lst St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
a line, six words tothe line. PrinTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 





PATENTS — 
PATENTS that PROTECT ————— 


Our 3 bocks for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washin ton, D.C. Established 1869. 























POSITIONS WANTED 





ANTED—POSITION AS AD WRITER 
OR CLERK IN STORE COMBINED. 
Hard worker, practical ideas and_ intelli- 
gence. Address ‘‘A,"’ care of Printers’ Ink 





EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass. 


New York, 
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A position as cartoonist on 


ANTED 
some lively country paper. Have had ex- 
ence in chalk process. Salary reasonable, 
high to commence with. Address CHAS. 
REYNOLDs, Box 221, Warren, Ark 


peri 
not 





AIL ORDER MAN, 28, desires change. 

strong writer. ‘Thorough knowledge of art, 
catalog and booklet work, salcs plan sand corre- 
spondence. Winner of three advertising contests. 
Clean record. Will start at $35. Address 
“BXPERIENCED," care Printers’ Ink. 


ee es 
HAVE spent 14 years visiting newspapers in 
Eastern North America purchasing space 
for large medicine company. Am well known to 
the publishers. Would like similar position 
with some concern where large saving in ex- 
penditures would be appreciated, Address, 
“RESULTS,” care of Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Man 


forceful writer, first rate at ideas and layouts, 
wants immediate change; knows printing, en- 
graving, illustration, designs fine booklets, cata- 
jogs, has initiative, executive ability and twelve 
years’experience. New York trained ;now with 
New York agency. American, married, 38, 
best habits. References. Not a solicitor. 
“FORCE”, Printers’ Ink. 





Clean-Cut Advertising Man 


with brains and or ginal ideas, secks connection 
as pubicity man wth manufacturer who be- 
leves in advertisi: g ; thoroughly familiar with 
every phase of advertising, selling and dea er 
co-operation, printing and engraving. I have 
made good in my present situation an! I know 
how to increase your export and home trade ; 
proofs at interview ; 28, and must have $35.00 to 
start. ‘*Enthusiast,’’ care of Printers’ Ink. 





PRESS CLIPPINGS 


ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on any 
trade and industry. Write for terms, 334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 








PRINTING 





OU share with us the economy of our loca- 

tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 


GE ERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chines—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
ortunity to estimate solicited. 
WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N.Y. 
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PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


A Western 
Technical 
Journal 





bought for about 


can be 


$120 000. 


Good circulation to. a_ high 
class of men, 

High class paper in appear- 
ance, 

Should be published from Chi- 


cago. 


Terms might be made to right 


parties. 


HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 


Brokers in Publishing Property 
71 West 23rd Street NEW YORK 








The Man Look- 
ing for the Position 


The Manufac- 
turer Looking for an 
Advertising Man 


Can get together through 
Printers’ INK. A dozen 
prominent advertisers 
want high-priced advertis- 
ing managers now—read 
their ads in Printers’ INK. 
Every live advertising 
man who wants another 
position makes his wants 
known through PRINTERS’ 
INK. 

If you want a position 
or want to employ an ad- 
vertising man, try a 
PRINTERS’ INK Classified 
ad. 
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A Roll of Honor 








having the requisite qualification. 


enter this list. 








Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Ink a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. Printers’ Inx’s Roll of Honor 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 


Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 
statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 
tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct 

Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


These statements are 


by 











ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1908, 
19,270. best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1908, 9,733, 
lhe afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 1908, 6,661. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg. 


COLORADO 

Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1908, 68,467. 
Qa This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 


GUAR pany, who will pay one hundred 
: N dollars to the first person who 
EEO successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 
CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning 7elegram, daily 
average for Nov., 1909, sworn, 13,221. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegram only Rate 1%c. per line flat, 


Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1907, 7,743; average for 1908, 7,726 





Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily aver. 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769; 1908, 7,729. 
New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Annual 
sworn average for 1908, 15,864; Sunday, 12,567. 
First 6 months, 1909, 17,080 copies daily (sworn), 





New daven, Union. Average 1908, 16,326; 
E. Katz, Specia! Agent, N. Y 





New London, Day, ev’g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
average for 1907, 6,647; for 1908, 6,739. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average circulation 
exceeds 3,450. Sworn statement furnished. 


Waterbury, Xepudlican. 
Daily, 6,325; Sunday, 6,243. 

Waterbury, //erald, average circulation for 
one year from October 1, 1908 to October 1, 
1909, 12,287. Largest circulation in the State, 


Average for 1908, 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1908, 36,762 (© ©). 
FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av. 1st 6 mos., 
1909, 12,907. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 





Jacksonville, 7imes-Union. Average 6 mos. 
ending June, 1909, daily 17,606; Sunday, 19,471. 
Benjamin Kentnor Co., N. Y. Chi. Sp. A. 


GEORGIA 
La Fayette, Messenger. Weekly. 


a Average 
circulation, 1908, 2,641. 


ILLINOIS 
Belvidere, Daily Repudlican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction. Need more be said? 
Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 


lation than all other papers published in the 
twin cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined 





Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, a weekly farm 
newspaper. $175. Average sworn circulation 
first 9 months, 1909, 77,767 and all quality. 
Rate, 35 cents, flat. 


Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 





average for 1908, 4,097; for 1909, 4,325 
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Chicago Examiner, average 
908, Sunday 602,377, Daily 
185, oe aot, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv. 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED 
The. Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 


other Chicago Sunday news- 

papeis PRINT. 

¢e The absolute correctness 

ot the latest circulation rat- 

ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 

the Printers’ Ink Publishing 

1 Company, who will pay one 

W hundred dollars to the a 


rersoy who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


Chicago, Kecora- Herald. Average 1908, daily 

net paid edrceeding, 141,000; Sunday net paid 
exceeding, 197,000. It is not disputed that 
the Chicago Record- Herald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
inthe world, morning or evening. 
(@™ Vhe absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 
its accuracy. 





Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1908, 6,808. 

Libertyville, Business Philosopher, mo.; mer- 
cantile, Av. 1908, 16,608. A. F. Sheldon, Ed. 


Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1908, 
20,911 eee 

Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circuletion 
for 1908, 4,409. First six months, 1909, 4,9°3 


INDIANA 
Evansville, Yournal-News. Average, 18,183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz,S.A.,N. Y. 
Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
Actual net average, 26,112. 
Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daiiy average, 1,677; weekly, 2,641 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Sept. 
1909, 10,271. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 


Burlington, //awk-Eye, daily. 
9,139. ‘All paid in advance.’ 


Average 1908, 


Davenport, Times. Daily aver. Nov., 17,372 
Circulatior in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no ) pay for space 


Dubuque, 7imes- Sara , morning and eve. 
Daily average, 1908, 12,664; ; Sunday , 14,731. 


Washington, Zve. Sesvaad Only daily in 
county, 1,900 subscribers. All good people. 


KANSAS 
Hutchinson, News. Daily nts Oe 5670; 1908, 


4,836. E. Katz, Special Agent, N 
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KENTUCKY 
Lexington, //era/d. D. av.,1908, 7,194, Sunday, 
8,255. Week day, 7,006. Com. rates with Gazette. 


Lexington, Leader. Average for 1908, evening, 
5,445, Sunday 6,878. E. Katz. 


Louisville, 7he Times, evening daily, average 
for 1908 net paid 43,940. 


MAINE 

Augusta Cohort, monthly, W.H. Gannett, 
publisher, Actual average, 1,294,438. 

Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1908, 8,826. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
- Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1908, daily 
10,070; weekly, 28,727. 

Phillips, Maine Woods and Maine Sfertsman, 
weekly. J.W. Brackett Co. Aver. for 1908, 7,977. 

Portland, Hvening Express. Average for i908, 
daily 14,451. Sunday 7elegram, 10,001. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1908, 
74,702; Sunday, 92,879. No return privilege. 


News Publishing 
Average By $4,395. For Nov., 
1900, 86,091. 

The absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Piinters’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


Baltimore, News, daily. 
Company. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (@©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amc amount Of week day ad. 


tee tk tk oe 


Boston, Globe. Average 1908, daily. 176,297; 
Sunday, 319,790. Largest circulation daily of 
any two-cent paper in the United States. Lar- 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New Engiand. Advertisements go in morning 
and afternoon edition for one price. During 1908 
The Boston Globe printed a total of 22,450 col- 
ums, or 6,869,700 lines of advertising. Thiswas 
7,445 more columns, or 2,443,225 more lines than 
appeared in any other Boston newspaper. 


de Ye te te te oy 


BOSTON TRAVELER 


Established 1825. 
Average circulation for July, 1909, 99,582; 
August, 99,970; September, 102,389. 
The character and distribution of its circu- 
lation ensure results to advertisers. No 
questionable copy accepted. 














Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and provesc esover over 200 ,000copiesm’thly 


Clinton, Daily Jtem, net average circulation 
for 1908, 3,099 


Fall River, Globe, The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1908, 7,473. 


Lawrence, Telegram, evening, 1908 av. 8,949, 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening tem. Daily sworn av. year 
1907, 16,622; 1908, average, 16,396. ‘Two cents 
Lynn’s family paper. Circulation far exceeds 


any Lynn paper in quantity or quality, 
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Boston Post’s 
GREATEST 


November 
AVERAGES, NOV., 1909 
The Sunday Post 

259,374 


Gain of 21,935 Copies 
Per Sunday over Noy., 1908 


The Daily Post 
294,823 


Gain of 27,048 Copies 
Per Day over Nov., 1908 


Salem, Lvening News. Actual daily average 
for 1908, 18,232 

Worcester, Gazette, eve. Aver. first 5 months, 
1909, 16,878; Largest evening circulation. 


Worcester, L'Ofinion Publique, daily (OO). 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. S. 





MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 





Jackson, Patriot, Aver. Nov., 1909, daily 
10,575, Sunday 11,715. Greatest circulation. 





paper; aver. for 1908, 14,330. Exam, by A.A.A. 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1908, 19,886; Nov., 1909, 22,390. 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth, Evening Herald. 
23,093. Largest by thousands. 


Daily average 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Ae tae for six months ending 
- 15.5 101,760. 

pistaaiidians The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
Alem is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Western Wisconsin and Northern 
Iowa. Use it to reach this section 

most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week. 
W.J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1908, 28,270. 





Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1908, 63,341. 


CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, 7ribune, W. J. 

Murphy, publisher. Established 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

GURA The Sunday 7ribune average per 

TE a9) issue for the year ending Decem- 

ber, 1908, was 68,300. The daily 

by Am. News- Tribune average per issue for 

paper Direc- the year ending December, 1908, 
tory. was 90,117. 





Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
and Sunday (Q@). In 1908 ay. 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 75,639. In 1908 average 
Sunday circulation, 172,419 
Daily average circulation for 
Nov., 1909, evening only, 
75,603. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Nov., 1909, 80,256, 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal’s circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. It 


goes into more homes than 
eo]... ; 
any other paper in its field. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi, //erald, evening. Average circulation 
for 1908, 1,095. Largest on Mississippi Coast, 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1908, 16,648. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1908, 
38,320. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps 


St. Louis, National Druggist(©®),Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 
1908, 9,167. Eastern office, 508 Tribune Bldg, 





8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1908, 104,708. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,390 for year ending Dec. 31, 1908, 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1908, 142,440. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courter. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1908, 8,870. 


Jersey City, Evening Journal. Average for 
1905, 24,078. Last three months 1908, 25,021. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Lvening Times. Yearly average, 
1906, 18,237; 1907, 20,270; 1908, 21,326. 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1908, 16,930. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 


Buffalo, Courter, morn. Average, Sunday, 91,- 
447; daily, 61,604; Enquirer, evening, 34,670. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average for 
1906, 94,473; 1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,033. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. 7he Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1908, 6,132. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av.cir. II mos. 
ending Nov. 30, 1909, 4,984, Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1908, 
6,229. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin’d and certified byA.A.A. 
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MEW YORK CITY 
Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, 7 months ending July 31, 1909, 10,623. 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1908, 6,700. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1908, 26,022 (OO). 


Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co. 200,000 guaranteed. 


The Tea and Coffee Traae Journal. Average 
circulation for 10 months to October 1909, 6,850; 


The World. Actual average, Morning, 346,- 
4%. Evening, 406,172. Sunday, 483,336. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
fornrst five months 1909, 4,827; May, 6,342. 


Rochester, Daily Abendpost. Largest German 
circulation in state outside of New York City. 





Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A.N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1908, 16,760. 


Schenectady, Star, Daily aver. 1908, 10,808. 
Sheffield Special Agency, ‘Tribune Bldg., NY. 


Syracuse, Lvening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1908, daily 34,067; Sunday, 40,951. 





Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1908, 20,402. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical omtractor, mo. 
Average for 1908, 2,683. 


Utica, Press, daily. Otto A. Meyer, publishes, 
Average for year ending Jan 1, 1909, 16,274. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Ohio Farmer. Leads all farm 
papers in paying advertisers. 100,000. 


Cleveland, lain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1908, 78,291, Nov., 1909, 
$2,162 daily; Sunday, 107,940. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist and Pharmaceu- 
tical Review, 43rd annual volume. Best medium 
for reaching druggists of the Central States. 





Dayton, ournat. Actual avera ge, 
21,217. 


Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over 4% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’l paper. '08, 463,716. 
Youngstown, Vinaicator. D'y av.,’'08, 15,000; 
Sy., 10,400; l.aCoste & Maxwell,N. Y.&Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1907, 
6,659; for 1908, 6,659. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 
Oklahoma City, 7he Oklahoman. 1908 aver., 
26,955; Nov., '09, 31,215. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON 

Portland, 7he Oregonian, (QO) No- 

vember average circulation. Sundays, 

62,930; Daily, 41,828. For over id 

years the great newspaper of the 
Pacific Northwest More circulation in Portland 
and Oregon than any other newspaper. Also 
more foreign, more local, and more classified 
advertising. 





: PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, Zimes, ev'g d’y. Average 1908, 7,888. 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 
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Erie, Zimes, daily. Aver. for 1908, 
18,487; Nov., ‘09, 20,638. A larger guar- 
anteed pd. cir. than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 





Harrisburg, Jelegraph. Sworn aver- 
age Nov., 1909, 16,403. Largest paid 
circulation in Harrisburg or no pay. 
Shannon, N. Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago. 


Johnstown, Tribune. Average for 
Oct., 1909, 12,710. Only evening 
paper in Johnstown, 





In 
Philadelphia 
It’s 

The Bulletin 


Net Daily Average for 
November: 


248,025 


COPIES A DAY 


A copy for nearly every 
Philadelphia home. 

“THE BULLETIN” circula- 
tion figures are net: all dam- 
aged, unsold, free and returned 
copies have been omitted. 


WILLIAM L.McLEAN, Pub. 
Chicago Office, 

E. Verree, Heyworth Bldg. 
New York Office, 

Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg. 


J. 














Philadelphia, 7he Camera, is the only best 
photographic monthly. It brings results. 
Average for 1908, 6,825. 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo 
Average 1907, 5,614: 1908, 5,617 (OO). 


OOOOOWOOOWOQ0000000000000 


Only one agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded ali four of PRINTERS’ 
INK’S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 

). Vhe FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 
of Honor becatise it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bowl because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the dest agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for quality than quantity. 


SROOS OG @ 4 we 


Philadelphia. The Press ( ) is 

norcongiag oe oe — iews- 

paper. Besides the Guarantee 

GUAR Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

f. > onthe Roll of Honor—the three 

EE most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for Nov., 1909, 
87,057; the Sunday Press, 162,263. 
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Washington, Reforter and Observer, eve. and 
morn, dy. av., '08, 11,734. They cover the field. 





West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1908, 15,844. In its 35th year. 
GUAR Ricveoton. Has Chester Co., 
TEED and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 
‘ 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1908. 
18,471. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket, Evening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion, 1908, 18,185 —sworn 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1903, 20,210 (O@). Sunday, 25,861 
(OO). Hvening Bulletin, 46,373 aver- 
age 1908. 


Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub- 
Circulates in Conn, and R.1. Aver. 6 mos., 6,066. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Avening Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 1908, 4,888 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
GUA age for first six months, 1909, 


AN daily (OO) 14,490, Sunday (OO) 
TEED! 14,951. 


Spartanburg, Herald. A Actual daily average 
circulation for 1908, 2,992. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sioux Falls, Sonth Dakota Farmer. Best 
Mail Order Medium, The only weekly farm 
paper in the state. 


TENNESSEE 
Knoxville, Journal and Tribune. 
Week-day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1908 
15,885. Week-day av. November and 

December, 1908, 16,909. 


Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, and Sun- 
day, average first 6 mos., 1909: Daily, 48,980; 
Sunday, 70.015. Smith & Budd, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. 








Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, 31,455; for 1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,654. 


TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, March aver. 10,002. Only 
E] Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Average 
for 1908, 4,775. Examined by A. A. A. 
Burlington, free Press. Daily average for 
1908, 8,603. Largest city and State circulation. 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 





Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1908, 3,327 Plated 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A 

Rutland, Herald. “Average age, 1908, 4,666. Only 
Rutland paper examined by A. 


St. Albans. Messenger, daily. 
1908, 3,182. Examined by A. 


Average for 
VIRGINIA 


Danville, 7he Bee. Av. 1908,3,066; Nov., 1909, 
3,713. Largest circulation. Only evening paper 





WASHINGTON 


_ Seattle, 7he Seattle Times (0@) 

is the metropolitan di aily of Seattle 

and the Pacific \x rthwest, 1 

a combines with its Any 09, cir, of 

TEED 65,355 daily, 81,582 Sunday, rare 

quality. It's ¢ a gold mark paper 

of the first degree. Q ality and 

quantity circulation means gre at produc tive value 

tothe advertiser. In 10c6-'07-'08 7imes beat its 
nearest competitor 6,997, 466 lines 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1908, daily 18,7: 
Sunday, 25,729 li 


Tacoma, News. 


Average for year, 1 
18,768 ° i: 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazctle Daily average, Nov 
1909, daily, 5,340. seimi-weekly, 1,862 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily ir 
for 6 mos. ending Oct. 31, 1909, 39 479 (@ 
The great ome P. aper of Wisconsir 

Milwaukee, 7he Journal, ev: 
Ind. daily. Daily average for 
12 mos., 68,958 for Nov, 1909, 
GUAR 68,424; daly vain over Nov., 1908, 
1,449 Over so¢g of Milwaukee 
TEED homes. Flat rate 7 cents per line 
Supreme in its field for both 
classified and display advertising. 

Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
April, 1908, 9,348. Examined by A A.A 

Racine, Journal, daily. Av. for 12 months 
ending Dec. 1, 1909, 4,695; Nov., 4,827. 





Racine, Wis., Established. 1877 

Actuai weekly average for vear 

GUAR ended June 30, 1009, 60.168 
arger circulation in Wisconsin 

TEED than any other paper. Adv. 
$3.50 an inch. N. Y. Office. 

41 Park Row, W. C. Richardson, Mgr 


WYOMING 
Cheyenne, 7ribune. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,490 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily Av. for 1908, 
15,922; Oct., '08, 16,610; Oct., 'o9, 19,006; H. 
DeClerque, U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York, 


MANITOBA, CAN. 
Winnipeg, ‘ree /’ress, ciaily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1908, daily, 37.096; daily Nov., 1909, 
41,611; weekly 1908, 27,425; Nov., 1909, 25, 221 


Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's Ger- 
man newsp'r. Av. 1908, 17,645. Rates s6c. in, 


Winnipeg, 7elegram, dy. av. Nov.,'og, 28,500, 
(Saturday av., 35,000) larmers’ Weekly, same 
period, 29,510. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1908, 
daily 99,239, weekly 46,935. a 
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{The Want-Ad Mediums 











This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


A large volume of 

















COLORADO 
ANT advertisers get best results in Cuio- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 
HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than ail the newspapers in 
Colorado combined 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
ag Evening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D.C. (OO), carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 
ILLINOIS 
HE Champaign News 1s the leading Want 
ad. medium of Central Easte.n Hlisors. 
T= Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand 1, the West. 


“NE! ARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,'’ says the ost. office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 
Chicago's *‘ want ad '’ directory. 

INDIANA 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


The Leading ‘‘Want Ad’’ 
medium of the State, publishes 
more paid classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 





RATE 
All Classifications One Cent Per Word. 
Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 











MAINE 

i E Evenine Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than ail other Portland 
p-pers combined 

MARYLAND 

HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

HE Boston Evening 7 ranscript is the Great 

Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


eve vy vk ve 


THE —— Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

| fed » printed a total of 417,908 paid 
Want oa “This was 233,144, or more than 
twice the number printed by any other Boston 
Newspaper. 


Ye te He We We 


MINNESOTA 
CIRCULATI'N THE 7ridsune is the oldest 
Minneapolis daily. All ad- 
vertising in the daily appears in 
both morning and evening edi- 
Atlataee wons for the one charge. The 
AN Tridune printed during ‘the 8 
TEED months ending August 3st, 
bs 449,994 lines of classified adver- 
sing. Rates: Lcenta word, cash 
by Printers’ with order;—or 10 cents a line, 
Ink Pub, Co, where charged — —daily or Sunday. 





lik M.uneapolis 7ridune is the recognized 
Ad Medium of Minneapolis 


11E Minneapolis Jqurnai, 
daily and Sunday, carries] OO 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
Nov., 1909, amounted to 172.074 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published were 23 495. 


Eizht cents per agate line it 
fo¥o) charged. Cash order one cent 
| : word, minimum, 20 cents. 
MISSOURI 
11 Jopiin Glove carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 


combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, 15c 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cr- 
culation for 1908, 10,629 daily; 14,205 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
Tae Jersey City Evening Journal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


NEW YORE 
HE Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
HE Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation staten.ent, 
i ase Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 








OHIO 
HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 
Tue Oklahoman, Ukia. City, 31,215. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Ukia. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7tmes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
HE Aberdeen Daily American—the popular 
Want Ad medium ot the Dakotas. 
HE Sioux Falls Daily Press carries 40% more 
advertising than any other South Dakota 
paper; 100% more of Want ads. 


UTAH 
HE Salt Lake 7rtbume—Get results—Want 
Ad Meaium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
CANADA 

i iy Evening Citisen, Ottawa, the Capital 

of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 

I1E La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 

culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
99,239—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 
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©O) Gold Mark P apers ©)! 





their circulation.” 








“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand. 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high-class and quality of 


Out of a total of over 23,480 publications in America, 125 are distin. 
guished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@©). 














d ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (Q@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1908, 
36,762 (OO). 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 
Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga The 
Daity Newspaper for Southern Georgia. C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 
TLLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (Q@©), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
Grain Dealers Journal (O@). Chicago, the 
grain trade’s accepted medium for “Want” ads. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (Q@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@®). Best paper 
in city; read by best people 
MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,545 (O@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (OO). 
Boston Evening Transcript (O©), established 
- The only gold mark daily in Boston. 
Worcester L'Opinion Publique (OO). Unly 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 
MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Fournal (O@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(OO) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 

milling and flour trade all over the world. The 

only “Gold Mark”"’ milling journal (Q@). 
NEW YORE 

Army and Navy Fournal, (OO). First inits 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 

Brooklyn Eagle (Q@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 

Century Magazine (O©). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (O@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. fa ay 

Electric Railway Fournal (OO). A consoli- 
dation of ‘Street Raiiway Journal’’ and 
“Electric Railway Review.”’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Engineering News (O©). Established 1874. 
The leader in its field Reaches the man who 
signs the order. Ask any of its thousand 
advertisers. Circulation over 16,000 weekly. 

The Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





The Evening Post (@@). Established 18}, 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post." 
—Printers’ Ink. dilidiaiaains: 

New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

LIFE without a_ competitor. Humorcus, 
clever, artistic, satirical, dainty, literary, The 
only one of its kind—that's LIFE, 

Scientific American (Q©) has the largest cir. 
culation of any technical paper in the world, 

The New York Times has a greater daily city 
sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation, 

New York 7ribune (QO@), daily and Sunday, 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least, 

Vogue (@©) carried more advertising in 190, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir, 


OREGON 
The Oregonian, (OQ©), established 1851. The 
great newspaper ot the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press ( ) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most dcsirable circulation distinctions 
Novemver, 1909, sworn net average, Daily, 
87,057; Sunday, 162,263, 


THE PITTSBURG 
®) DISPATCH «® 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Yournal (OO), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The State (@@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina, 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk Landmark (@@®). Oldest and most 
influential paper in tidewater. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 

The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (QO), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad 
vertising appropriations are being made. 

CANADA 

The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Evening 

Mail. Circulation 16,558, flat rate. 


The Globe, Toronto (@@), is backed by 64 
years of square dealing. 
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Business Going Out 








a 
eee 


The Chicago office of the J, Walter 
Thompson Co. is — out orders 
amounting to thirty-five lines, twenty- 
six times, to newspapers, for Horlick’s 
Malted Milk, 


The Tampa Bay Land Company, 
Tampa, Fla., through Massengale, of 
Atlanta, is placing orders with West- 
ern papers for 10,000 lines. 


The California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change is sending orders to Pacific 
Coast papers for eleven inches, twenty- 
one times, and seventy inches four 
times. Lord & Thomas, Chicago, are 
placing the business. 





Van Norden’s Magazine is using 
small space in newspapers through Ed- 
ward Haven of New York. 


The Wetherald Agency, of Boston, 
is making contracts for Sloan’s Lini- 
ment. 


The Bates Advertising Company, 
New York, has secured the account of 
the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, 
of Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





The Lyon Manufacturing Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is making contracts 
for 1910 with Southern papers for the 
advertising of Mustang Liniment. 





The advertising of the Chicago Auto- 
mobile School is being placed by the 
Merchants & Manufacturers Advertis- 
ing Company in the farm _ papers 
through the Central Western States. 


The Staples Advertising Agency, of 
Richmond, Va., is sending out orders 
for fourteen and_ twenty-eight-line 
space to Northern and Western farm 
Gere for George Koiner, Richmond, 
Ja, 


Orders for one-half pages in the Jan- 
wary magazines are being sent direct 
by the Practical Education Institute of 
Philadelphia. 


P. B. Bromfield Advertising Agency, 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York 
City, is placing orders for the South- 
ern Railway. 


The Metropolitan Manufacturing 
Company, 55 West Twenty-eighth street, 
New York, is sending out general re- 
quests for rates. 


Rowland Advertising Agency, New 
York, is sending out page newspaper 
copy for the nited anufacturers. 
This appears in the small New England 
towns, 


The R. A. Foley Agency, of Phila- 
delphia, is sending out orders to South- 
ern papers for thirty-five and one-half 


inches to be used in ten insertions. 
The account is for Eckman & Co. 


The Morse International Agency is 
making contracts for 1910 with news- 
papers for Beecham’s Pills. 


Ss 


ST. LOUIS-KANSAS CITY. 


The Star Anti-Splasher Company, 
manufacturers of a device to be attached 
to hydrants, is putting out orders in a 
large list of daily newspapers published 
in New York, Pennsylvania, and Michi- 
gan. Small display space is being used 
in December. Orders are going out 
through H. W. Kastor & Sons’ St. 
Louis office. 








H. W. Kastor & Sons’ Kansas City 
office is conducting a campaign in wom- 
en’s publications for the Safety Seam 
Ripper Company, same city. Orders for 
small space are being sent out for in- 
— in January and February num- 
ers. 


M. Summerfield & Co., St. Louis, ad- 
vertising for furs and skins, are using 
a list of farm papers published in the 
Central West. Forty-two line display 
copy is being used in December issues. 
The St. Louis office of Charles H. Ful- 
ler Company are handling the business. 


The F. A. Gray Advertising Co., 
Kansas City, is sending out renewal 
orders for the January issues of maga- 
zines, farm papers and weeklies for the 
National Salesmen’s Training Associa- 
tion, same city. 


Mermod-Jaccard & King, St. Louis, 
are conducting a campaign in metropoli- 
tan dailies published in Kansas City, 
Memphis, and Little Rock, advertising 
holiday gifts in jewelry on the mail-or- 
der plan. A few. weeklies of dailies 
are also being used. Orders are being 
placed through H. W. Kastor & Sons 
St. Louis office for ten-inch display copy 
to run twice. 


The Ft. Stockton Land Company, 
Kansas City, is using a list of agricul- 
tural papers and daily newspapers pub- 
lished in Texas and Missouri, advertis- 
ing farm lands. Forty-line display copy 
is being sent out by the Kansas City 
office of H. W. Kastor & Sons, to run 
two times. Sunday editions of the 
dailies are being used. 











Bishop & Babcock, manufacturers of 
iceless soda fountains, Cleveland, Ohio, 
have just inaugurated an extensive cam- 
paign in a big list of drug journals, con- 
fectioners’ papers and all of the Greek 
papers in the country. Double page 
spreads and colored inserts are being 
used in the trade publications. The 
account is being handled by H. W. Kas- 
tor & Sons, Chicago and St. Louis. 








- 
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The Horn-Baker Advertising Com- 
pany, Kansas City, is sending out re- 
newal orders to farm papers published 
in the Central and Southwest for the 
Witte Gas Engine Co., same city, ad- 
vertising gasoline engines. Two-inch 
display copy is being used. 





The M. D. Wells Company, manufac- 
turer of shoes, Chicago, is using a big 
list of farm papers published in the 
West and Southwest. One hundred- 
line display copy is beine used. The 
advertising is being placed through H. 
9 _Kastor & Sons, Chicago and St. 

uis. 

————_+0+—__—_. 


BOSTON ITEMS. 

The Boston News Bureau is placing 
nancial copy for the American Sugar 
Refinery Co. in New England dailies. 
The copy measures twelve inches and 
runs on the first page. 





This agency is using additional pa- 
pers in Massachusetts for the Boston 
Elevated Railroad. Full-page copy is 
used, showing the location of the ele- 
vated stations. 





H. W. Stevens Agency, Globe Build- 
ing, is placing some holiday advertising 
in Boston and adjacent cities for Eta- 
brook & Eaton, manufacturers of cigars. 





Some additional newspaper contracts 
are being placed for 400 inches to be 


Position Wanted 


as Solicitor in Chicago Field 
on High Grade Magazine 











Have six years’ successful 
newspaper experience as so- 
licitor on New York and Chi- 
cago dailies. Wish to enter 
magazine field because of 
broader opportunities. Know 
I can “make good” because I 
possess the experience, and 
essentials of a good advertis- 
ing solicitor—personality, en- 
ergy, ambition, education and 
the selling instinct; am per- 
sonally acquainted with many 
advertisers, the heads of 
agencies and their solicitors. 
Am thirty years old, Univer- 
sity education. New York 
and Chicago references. Cor- 
respondence confidential. — 
“W. G. S.,” Printers’ INK. 














used within a year by the United 
Company, manufacturers of the R, 
products. The contracts are placed dj. 
rect and go to newspapers in territory 
where they have local representation, 





The advertising of Dr. Tuttle’s Rem. 
edies is being placed by Wood, Putnam 
& Wood. Plans are being completed for 
a newspaper campaign. This agency 
is also placing in general publications 
- tour advertising of H. W. Dunning 
«x 0. 





Magazines are receiving contracts coy. 
ering the year 1910 on the advertising 
of the Iver Johnson Arms & Cycle 
Works, Fitchburg, Mass. Twelve-time 
orders are going through the George 
Batten Company, New York. 

The magazine appropriation for the 
Butcher Floor Polish Company will soon 
be made and the contracts for next 
year will be placed through the F, P, 
Shumway Co. 





Orders for quarter-pages six times are 
going to a large list of general me. 
diums for the New England Confec. 
tionery Company, advertising Necco 
Sweets. Newspapers are also used in 
certain localities. The entire appropri- 
ation is handled by the Boston office of 
N. W. Ayer & Son. 

The Foster Rubber Company, whose 
contracts in several leading magazines 
are expiring, will make up a new list 
about the middle of January. Their 
rubber heel campaign will start again 
with March issues. The account is han- 
dled by the Snowden Agency. 


a 
CHICAGO NOTES 





One-half and page orders for the 
standard magazines and higher grade 
weeklies are being sent out by the Guna- 
lach Advertising Company for the Bur- 
lington Watch Company. 





About 1,500 dailies are used in the 
new list of the D. D. D. Company, of 
Chicago, on a large advertising cam- 
paign, starting immediately after New 
Year’s. The business is placed by the 
Gundlach Advertising Company, of Chi- 
cago. 


The Leven-Nichols Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago-New York, is inquirin 
for rates on 1,000 inches for the Roya 
Tailors, to be used within a year, in a 
large list of morning and evening dai- 


lies. This business will go out early in 
January. The same agency will in the 
near future make up a list for the 
“L” System Clothes. This campaign 


will consist of metropolitan dailies and 
National magazines. 





An extensive list of daily papers is 
now being used in Illinois, Iowa an 
Wisconsin for the Manhattan Soap 
Company. The business goes _ out 
through the Leven-Nichols Advertising 
Company, Chicago and New York. 
very large list of magazines, mail order 
monthlies and dailies is being used by 
this agency for the Chicago Ferrotype 
Company, same city. 
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A Challenge to Printers’ Ink 
Tell the Whole Truth—Don’t Dodge 


The following paragraphs are clipped from Printers’ INK 
story of the Bruguier Tooth Powder in the issue of Dec. 15th. 


A new talcum and tooth pow- 
der account always has a hard 
row to hoe—and in the state of 
New Jersey—well, if you can suc- 
ceed there you can succeed any- 
where, they say. 

The results from this policy so 
far have been a revelation of the 
power of advertising in the hard- 
est state to sell—New Jersey, and 
plans are under way to extend the 
scope of the advertising slowly 
but surely to surrounding terri- 
tory. 

NOW FOR THE REASON. 

New Jersey is not a hard state in which to sell goods. 
As a matter of fact those who are “wise” know that it is justly 
called the “Garden State,” that it contains splendid suburban 
homes of a very wealthy population and they have found that an 
article of genuine merit readily finds sale. 

WHERE THE TROUBLE LIES. 

For years the New York newspapers have “conned” the general 
advertisers with the idea that these newspapers thoroughly 
covered New Jersey. Ignoring the fact that the home news- 
paper is the medium of personal news, that advertising in it 
becomes personal and that the suburbanite carefully reads the 
columns of his home newspaper instead of glancing over the 
flaring headlines of the New York penny dailies to quickly 
throw them aside. 


THE NEW YORK DEPARTMENT STORES 


have lately shown their appreciation of this fact by the increas- 
ing use of advertising space in the New Jersey papers. As these 
stores are in a position to know the actual circumstances the 
general advertiser would do well to take the hint. 


THE JERSEY JOURNAL 


(Formerly the Evening Journal of Jersey City.) 
Is the only two-cent evening paper published inthe Metropolitan 
District and has continued to grow in spite of one-cent competi- 
tion because its readers are of the best class and appreciate a 
clean, up-to-date, home newspaper. It covers the rich subur- 
ban territory of Hudson and Bergen Counties, New Jersey, in- 
cluding among others the following cities and towns: Jersey 
City. Bayonne, Hoboken, Union Hill, Weehawken, Hackensack, 
Englewood, Ridgefield Park, Hasbrouck Heights, Leonia and 


Teaneck. 
Main Office: 37 Montgomery St., Jersey City 
New York Representative: C. L. Downes, 50 Church St., New York, 
Foreign Representative Outside New York Ci 


1110 Old South Buildi ribune Buildi 
South Building L.E. Pullen ay, Bellin 
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Seasoned Bonds 
For Safe Investment 


Seasoned bonds comprise a superior form 
of safe investment and are the most conveni- 
ent and marketable. Such bonds are favored 
by well-informed investors with whom abso- 
sute safety is the first consideration. 

They are bought by Savings and National 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Trustees, and 
individuals. They are available in any 
amount from $100 up, and may be bought and 
sold by mail or ’phone as readily as in person. 

There are, of course, important points of 
selection requiring the attention of experts. 

We are Specialists in Government, Munici- 
pal, Railroad and Public Utility Bonds. Our 
aim as investment bankers is to confine our 
offerings to bonds the safety of which is not 
open to question—and purchases are made 
only after careful examination. Our financial, 
legal and engineering connections are of the 
highest character, and our organization covers 
all American bond markets. 

Inquiry is invited from those interested in 
knowing more about the investment service 
we render to large and small investors alike. 


Write for latest descriptive circular. 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


td 
49 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 


All inquiries mentioning Printers’ INK and addressed 
to the New York office will receive the personal attention 
of Mr. H. D. Robbins, in charge of publicity. 














